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Easter Hats 
For Men to Wear 


and Women to Admire! 


_ Of course we don’t think that the 
men of St. Louis dress up at Easter 
time simply to please the ladies— 
WE KNOW IT. 

If the Easter parade were a stag 
affair it would be a sad affair— 
», AND YOU KNOW IT. 

Making men look better to others 
is the business we have in hand 52 
weeks in the year and as the head 
rules the hand and very often the 
heart, we lay special stress on East- 
er Hats at Easter time. 


$5 to $15 


Steers 


Olive at Ninth 














New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
ReEEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sicurp, Our GonpEn Connie by Katharine 
Lee Bates. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A book of this particular dog “and other 
comrades of the road,”’ with poetical interludes. 
Studies in dog-character. The influence of a 
dog upon a home. A tale of the companion- 
ship between a woman and a dog, sentimental 
somewhat, but commonsensical, too. 


3ENJY by George Stevenson. New York: 
John Lane. 

A novel by the author of “A Little World 
Apart,” “Jenny Cartwright’ and ‘fopham’s 
Folly.”’ It is in the pleasant Victorian manner. 


Your Psycuic Powers anv How To DeEvELoP 
THEM by Hereward Carrington. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This book shows the way in which persons 
desirous of doing so may develop psychic gifts 
and avoid the dangers inherent in unguarded 
experimentation. It treats of crystal gazing, 
automatic writing, dreams, trances, telepathy 


‘and kindred subjects. It dwells upon snares 


and pitfalls to be avoided. 


Tue SHapow by Mary White Ovington. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

A new form of the old story of a beautiful 
Southern girl of an aristocratic family placed 
by strange fate on the door-step of a negro 
cabin and the manner in which she discovered 
the secret of her birth and arrived at happi- 
ness. A phase of the great Southern question 
entertainingly treated. 


In Winter Quarters by Alvin’ Woward 
Sanders. Chicago: Breeder’s Gazette Print. 

The subtitle of this book is “From Dumby- 
dikes to Town and Back Again.”’ The author 
is the editor of the Breeder’s Gazette. The 
subject matter is the natural world, the high 
road and all which they connote. A book of 
gossipy description and interesting interpreta- 
tion of the world by a lover of the open. 


RECREATION by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 


Kk. G. Boston: Houston, Mifflin Co. 

This is the address delivered by the distin- 
guished author, Great Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister in 1914, at the Harvard Union December 
8, 1919. It is the view of recreation taken by 
a man busy with large affairs. It is filled with 
a mellow philosophy which never quite falls 
into sentimentalism. 


East spy West by A. J. Morrison. Boston: 
The Four Seas Co., $1.50. 

Studies in transportation from the earliest 
times to the present. The history and_ phi- 
losophy of roads and the methods and ma- 
chinery by which they had been traversed by 
the people in the course of the progress of 
civilization. 


An Acreace or Lyrte by Dorothea Taw: 
rance Mann. Boston: The Cornhill Co. 

Poems of a wide and inclusive range, all in 
the lyric vein. 


Jean Rivarpv by Joseph Kdward T.anouette, 
Boston: The Cornhill Co. 

A poem, the substance and purpose of which 
are indicated in the dedication “to all fathers 
whose sons served in the world’s greatest war.” 


Winp AnD Bruce Water by Laura Armistead 
Carter. Boston: ‘The Cornhill Co. 

Poems of the war on land and sea and of 
love and faith and death. 


Soncs AND Sonnets by Alida Chandler. Bos- 
ton: The Cornhill Co. 

Poems in lyric style, with many examples of 
a sonnet form. 


OvutTvoors anv In by Joshua F. Crowell. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co., $1.50. 

Verse pretty and simple, innocent of strain. 
The subject matter is various. 


THe Worker ano Hts Work by Stella 
Stewart Center. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 

A volume of Lippincott’s school text seriess 
The author is instructor in secretarial corre- 
spondence of Columbia University. It is made 
up of readings in present day literature, setting 
forth some of the activities by which men and 
women the world over make a living. 


Forcotten Surines by John Chipman Far- 
rar. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. 

Poems of character portraiture, songs for 
children, lyrics, sonnets and dramatic verse. 


Lectures on Mopern Ipeatism by Josiah 
Royce, New Haven: Yale University Press, $3. 

The first posthumous work of a great Ameri- 
can philosopher, now some _ years deceased, 
dealing with post-Kantian idealism. The method 
is that of Schelling and Hegel. ‘There is an in- 
troduction by Jacob Loewenberg of the Uni- 
versity of California. 





THREE PoeMs oF THE War by Paul Claude! 
Yale University Press. : 

These poems are printed in both French and 
English, the latter is rendered by Edward J 
O’Brien, who likewise provides an interesting 
translation of an introduction by Pierre 
Chavannes. 


A Nicur’s Lopcinc by Maxim Gorki. Bos. 
ton: The Four Seas Co., $1. ; 

Known in Russia under the name of “Nach. 
tasyl,” this powerful, morbid, sordid play has 
received high praise from the critics when pre- 
sented by Arthur Hopkins in New York under 
the title here given. 


DELIVERANCE by FE. L,. Grant Watson. New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

This author is known for his success with 
former books, ‘‘Where Bonds are Loosed” and 
“Mainland.”’ This novel portrays a process of 
spiritual emancipation for a woman sensitive to 
beauty and conscious of the danger lurking 
therein. It is the story of a beautiful spiritual 
experience told with high dramatic power, 


Tue Insip—E Srory oF Avustro-Germay 
IntTRIGUE by Joseph Goricar and Lyman 
Beecher Stowe. New York: Doubleday Page 
& Co. 

The facts of this book were supplied by Dr, 
Goricar, but written out by Mr. Stowe. The 
former was fourteen years in the Austrian dip- 
lomatic service. ‘The book narrates attempts 
by Austria Hungary 1908, 1912, 1913 and 
finally successfully, in 1914, to bring about the 
war to accomplish expansion towards the East, 


Basit, EvERMAN by Elsie Singmaster. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Miss Singmaster is the author of two or 
three successful novels. This new book shows 
her advance in grasp of subject and in style of 
presentation. ‘The hero who gives the name to 
the book never once appears in person, but 
dominates the entire story. 


O.ip Junk by Hl. M. Tomlinson. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

A book of pictures of sea and land, of travel 
along the African Coast and the cities of the 
Mediterranean, of England, France and New 
York in war time. ‘There is a foreword by 
S. K. Ratcliffe. A book of changing color and 
light and music, with dramatic episodes and 
curious character presentation. 


Wuere ANGELS Frar To TREAD by E. M. 
Forster. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

A novel by an English writer much valued 
by the cognoscenti. The author knows his life 
in England and Italy and treats it understand. 
ingly, if scoffingly. This story is of a misalli- 
ance between a high-class Englishwoman and 
an Italian peasant. The story is full of irony 
but culminates in happy tears. 


Tue AmeERICAN CrEDO by George Jean 
Nathan and H. I. Mencken. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

The title page says that this is ‘fa contribu- 
tion toward the interpretation of the American 
mind.” A long introductory essay is followed 
by a collection of apothegms more or less 
ridiculous in their materialism, mysticism and 
generally fatuous platitudinosity. It is a book 
of moéking Nietzschean contempt for democ- 
racy. 


Berorr tHe War by Viscount Haldane, 
K. T., O. M. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 

The author was British secretary of state for 
war 1905-1912, and Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, 1912-1915. He was educated in 
a German University, was on intimate terms 
with the Kaiser, was sent twice to Berlin to 
soften friction between the two nations and at 
one time spoke so well of Germany as his 
spiritual fatherland that when the war finally 
came he was the subject of violent abuse in 
the British press. Here he speaks of the rela- 
tions between England and Germany as _he 
studied them in their constantly increasing 
trend towards the catastrophe which finally oc- 
curred. 


Moprs anp Morats by Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 5ons, 


$1.75. 


Mrs. Gerould has a high reputation as 2 
writer of artistic short stories. In this book 
she displays her marked abilities as an essayist, 
writing vigorously, humorously, passionately, 
ironically, cynically, tenderly. Her point 0 
view is rather brahiminical The volume is the 
cleverness of a very superior person. 


A Prace 1x tHE Wortp by John Hastings 
Turner. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 5o0ns, 
75. ; 
A novel by the author of “Simple Souls, 
reproducing many of the values which rendere¢ 
the first performance so attractive to lovers ° 
the literary novel. A Russian girl brings @ 
trail of electric romance into the narrow ant 
staid life of an English suburb. The oppose’ 
character is that of a charming and libera! 
philosopher-parson. The interplay of character 
between the two provides opportunity for te 
author’s brilliant characterization and descrip 
tive and analytical power. A moving book. 


fA 
_ 


ARGONAUT AND JUGGERNAUT by Osbert dit 
well. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

A book of poems by an English soldier, ath- 
lete and politician. Verses of a rare @ 
strange beauty, definite outline and color a” 
general atmosphere of freedom. Songs ° 
acute social significance. 
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Mr. Igoe’s Free Press 


Bill 


By William Marion Reedy 


HERE should be a grand popular rally 

to the support of House Bill 13,056, in- 

troduced by Representative Igoe of 
Missouri. It is what the people long have 
sought and mourned because they got it not. 
The bill provides for the administration of 
the Post Office Department by a Federal 
Postal Commission composed of three com- 
missioners appointed by the President with 
the advice and conserit of the Senate, no more 
than two of the commissioners to be of the 
same political party, to continue in office for 
terms of two, four and six years respectively, 
the terms of each to be designated by the 
President, but their successors to be appointed 
for six years, except that appointments to fill 
vacancies shall be only for the unexpired 
terms of the commissioners succeeded. Any 
commissioner may be removed by the Presi- 
dent for inefficiency, neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in office. No commissioner shall 
engage in any other business, vocation or em- 
Salary $10,000 per year, with 
This com- 


ployment. 
$5,000 per year for a secretary. 
mission to exercise the powers and perform 
the duties of the Postmaster General and his 
assistants. 

‘This means the country’s riddance of Post- 
master General Albert Sidney Burleson, and 
it’s a pity it can’t be made retroactive, to 
“drown the memory of that insolence.” But 


“there’s more and better in the bill than even 


that great boon. Section 4 provides: 

“That any person affected or aggrieved by an order 
of the commission, excluding matter of any kind 
from the mails shall, after such notice to the com- 
inission as the judge may direct, and upon filing a 
bond to cover the actual cost of such proceeding, be 
entitled to a hearing de novo before a judge of the 
Federal court of the district in which the party 
affected or aggrieved resides, which judge shall with 
reasonable dispatch proceed with such hearing and 
affirm or reverse the action of the commission. Such 
judge shall have power during the pendency of the 
proceedings to suspend the order of the commis- 
sion: Provided, That no such proceedings shall bar 
or interfere with any criminal prosecution.” 

Now the news dispatches from Washington 
had no mention of Section 4. That section 
is not good in the eyes of the sedition-snoop- 
ers. It is a provision for freedom of the 
press. It will stop postmasters at their indoor 
sport of holding up publications and denying 
them the privilege of the mails because they 
print things the postal department does not 
like. It will put an end to administrative con- 
fiscation of property without compensation or 





due process of law. When a periodical is de- 
nied the mailing privilege it is killed. It can 
be sent out as first class matter at the rates 
applicable to such matter, but no periodical, 
generally speaking, can afford to pay such 
rates. This law will give the publisher under 
the ban an opportunity to show that he is 
wronged by orders suspending the mailing 
privilege before those orders go into effect. 
He will have a hearing in a public court 
rather than before departmental lawyers, who 
must stand by the department at hazard of 
their jobs. Such a law will not operate to pre- 
vent the department’s prompt action for the 
suppression of frauds by mail, but even the 
recipient of a fraud order will have a chance 
to defend himself before he is condemned. 
Every alleged offender will have his day in 
court among his own neighbors, and not be 
haled to Washington, there to be “tried” in ca- 
mera by “judges” whose interests are all on the 
side of the prosecution. Mr. Igoe’s law will put 
no obstacle in the way of suppressing printed 
matter that may be plainly obscene, but it will 
prevent the postal authorities from suppressing 
real literature that is frank with the frankness 
of a less meticulously “moral” age. Above all 
it will put an end to the suppression of publica- 
tion of opinions distasteful to the officials of 
the party in power. Mr. Igoe’s law does away 
with postal adminstrative law that is a nega- 
tion of general law. No one can be cut off 
from the prosecution of his business or the 
propogation of his opinions by mail until he 
has been given opportunity to present evidence 
in his own behalf. 

There is absolutely no valid reason why 
Mr. Igoe’s bill should not be passed. It inter- 
teres with nothing but the political machine 
that is in charge of the post office. It takes 
out of the hands of such officials the power to 
suppress opinion antagonistic to the existing 
administration, to punish criticism, to exercise 
a censorship utterly irresponsible and against 
which its victims have no recourse at law. The 
law will not, of course, reach such outrages as 
raids upon publication offices by agents of the 
Department of justice, against which there is 
no recourse for the reason that lawyers will 
not take cases against the department for such 
invasions and seizures. Maybe, some day, 
there will arise in Congress another Mr. Igoe 
who will frame a law that will operate to 
smash the injustices of the Department of 
lustice. Meanwhile, awaiting that good hour, 
let every friend of the freedom of speech and 
press get busy on his congressman and urge 
the passage of House Bill 13,056, and make 
certain that that is Burleson’s number. 













































Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 
The World for a Cell 


HAT is the situation as to the relation 

of the United States to the peace and 

the League of Nations’ It is this: the 
United States will accept any modification of 
the League as Mr. Wilson framed it; Mr. Wil- 
son will accept no League but his own. It is 
Mr. Wilson who prevents the accomplishment 
of peace. He will not let the Congress pass a 
resolution declaring the war ended. He will 
not accept what the Allies will accept of the 
Senate. He acts like a madman whose cell 
is the world, and he throned in its center. 


* 6%, 
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Democratic Presidential Speculations 


An oLp and valued friend of the Mrrror 
writes from Fort Worth, Tex., suggesting 
that, if Mr. Wilson will let them, the Demo- 
crats should nominate William H. Taft for 
President and thereby acquire a chance of 
winning the election this year. Mr. Taft was 
one of the best men in the country at the 
sometimes hard job of standing by the Presi- 
dent. Not only that: he co-operated beauti- 
fully with Frank P. Walsh as joint chairman 
of the War Labor Board and was not only 
fair but favorable to labor—a fact that should 
make organized labor forget and forgive some 
of his earlier decisions as a Federal judge 
against the unions and in favor of the trusts. 
Moreover, Mr. Taft was a treaty man from 
the first. He was for Mr. Wilson’s League 
of Nations and when that was hopeless of 
ratification he advocated a treaty with reser- 
vations. He is for preparedness, but not for 
extreme militarism. And he is a very like- 
able man. And so forth. ‘The argument isn't 
altogether bad, so far as it goes, but--— 

Well, it recalls the dialogue of a vaudeville 
team at the Orpheum a short while back. 
Said one: ‘The Democrats got no show to 
win this year.” Said the other: “No show : 
Why I can show you how they could win in a 
walk.” Then the first: “Show me.” ‘To which, 
the second : “They can win dead easy if they Il 
get the Republicans to nominate William Jen- 
nings Bryan.” 

Another old friend dropped in to tell me 
that the indications are that it will be nothing 
but Wilson at San Francisco. The Federal 
officeholders will be stronger than any other 
possible group in the convention. If not dele- 
gates, they will control delegates. The other 
delegates will be all split up between McAdoo, 
Mitchell Palmer, Cox of Ohio, Bryan, Champ 
Clark, Robert Owen of Oklahoma, et cetera, 
and et, set ’em up! There will be a lot of set 
‘em up! Mr. Bryan will be out to set down 
the set ’em ups. There will be a row over 
prohibition. Wilson will, at the pschological 
moment, give Mr. Bryan an endorsement of 
prohibition in exchange for a Bryanite support 
of endorsement of Wilson’s League and his 
whole administration. That will settle it. Wil- 
son and Marshall again by acclamation—Mc- 
Adoo, Clark, Palmer, Marshall and all the 
others running to cover. And come to think 
of it, how can the Democrats go back on 
Wilson, without laying down upon the whole 
party. You'll see that Wilson will be com- 
pletely recovered in health by that time. 

I am much edified by these ingenious argu- 
mentations, of course. Even by some others 
showing that Mr. Bryan is Democracy’s 
“white hope”, but there are not enough dele- 
gations chosen, as yet, to justify any calcula- 
tion upon the convention’s action. Just now 


on 
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it would seem that the best thing the conven- 
tion could do would be to endorse the ad- 
ministration, nominate Bud Fisher’s Mutt and 
Jeff and—go fishing on election day. 


Mr. Wade for the Railroads 


Mr. Festus J. Wapr, president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, of St. Louis, who 
never speaks but he says something, calls upon 
the public to help the railroads in their present 
difficulties. “Statistics show a total of 989 
miles of trackage was abandoned during 1919,” 
says Mr. Wade. “This exceeds by three miles 
the mileage of new lines constructed last year. 
In 1918 the new trackage totaled 721 miles. 
The figures for 1917 were 979, while in 1916 
new rails aggregating 1,098 miles were !aid. 
During the period between 1900 and 1910 the 
railroads constructed annually over 4,700 miles 
of new tracks.” The railroads can't do better 
than they have been doing lately in this re- 
spect, unless thay can get money on credit 
to do it with. If they can’t do better they 
must do worse, for there is no standing still in 
such a matter. The roads emerge, crippled, 
from government control. They must be re- 
habilitated. They must show they can make 
money, else they can’t borrow any to improve 
service. Therefore, Mr. Wade says, the public 
should co-operate with the railroads to make 
service easier and better and more profitable. 
He says that the railroads should not be over- 
burdened with restrictive legislation and over- 
taxation, nor should they be indiscriminately 
“soaked” with verdicts against them in suits 
for damages. 

With all of this it is not difficult to 
agree. Busted railroads are no good to their 
owners or to the public; they don’t or can’t 
serve. ‘Retard the growth of the railroads 
and you stop the development of the nation,” 
says Mr. Wade, and he adds that “public senti- 
ment must change, if we want the country to 
prosper.” I think that even Glenn Plumb coulkl 
say “Amen” to Mr. Wade on this. The rail- 
road owners themselves can change public 
sentiment by doing the right thing by the pub- 
lic. The government’s guarantee of a net op- 
erating income of 51% per cent is not to be 
sneezed at as a bit of public help to the restora- 
tion of railroad credit. We are all pretty pa- 
tient with the railroads’ lack of equipment 
these days, I think, considering that shop keep- 
ers blame many high prices on the car-short- 
age. The public’s interest is that the railroads 
should be well kept up. If the government is 
going to take over the railroads, as even Mr. 
Hoover thinks they may, if private ownership 
fails on this, its final test, the public doesn’t 
want to pay fancy prices for a lot of junk and 
a demoralized and disorganized system of op- 
eration, 

We are all ready to help the railroads 
by co-operation, as Mr. Wade suggests, 
but we don’t want to help get them back 
where they own the government. Yes, we 
will help the railroad to rehabilitation, but will 
they help us, agreeing to be no harder upon 
us than we are on them? There are some in- 
dications that some of them will, for the very 
good reason that if they don’t, public senti- 
ment against them will change for the worse. 
Who of us is so depraved and base that he 
won't co-operate with the railroads to behave 
themselves, for, of course, that is what they 
are heroically determined to try to do, or Mr. 
Wade would not be appealing to our sense 
of fair play for them. I hope that Mr. Wade’s 
winged words presage the coming of an “era 
of good feeling,” on both sides, between the 
public and the railroads. The public is will- 
ing to meet the railroads at least half way in 





co-operation, if they will live up to the stan- 
dards Mr. Wade expects to find realized in the 


attitude of the public. When we take over the 
roads we want them to be good ones. 
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What’s Become of Free Trade? 
ARE there any I*ree Traders left? ‘There 
used to be some in the Democratic party, but 
we haven’t noticed their activity in the Senate 
during the discussion of the peace treaty. If 
there is anything that would be promoted by 
the League of Nations it is Free Trade. Any- 
thing that gets peoples together promotes that 
cause. 

sut the protectionists have been busy. Their 
national organization took a wallop at the 
league of Nations very early in the game. 
They saw that the League, any league, would 
be a facility and not an obstruction to com- 
mercial intercourse between nations, and they 
were against it from the beginning. What is 
back of the stolid opposition to all humane 
proposals that this country do something to 
set Europe upon its feet and start the people 
there to preducing things? Nothing much but 
the watchfulness of the protectionist element 
in this country. What does it care for abroad? 
Nothing. It still would wish that the Atlantic 
might be a “sea of fire” to keep European-made 
goods out of this country. What’s the use of 
setting Europe to making things, if after they 
have been made, we shall be compelled to keep 
them out of competition with our infant indus- 
tries? The protectionists are not going to wait 
for the foreigner to recover from the war to 
begin to keep him from flooding this market. 
They are busy now urging legislation against 
foreign dyes, scientific instruments, pearl but- 
tons and such things that may be “dumped” 
upon us. The wool men are beginning to worry 
about an invasion. What the protectionists 
want is that every product of Europe that com- 
petes with products of our own shall be made 
to bear a tariff tax, while they, the protection- 
ists, shall be permitted to sell in Europe or else- 
where, at prices lower than prevail at home. 
any goods they can dispose of. They hope to 
do a large business in the reconstruction of 
Europe and to make the American consumer 
pay for it in tariff taxes. The American work- 
ingman is to be protected against the “pauper 
labor” of Europe, but the American consumer 
is to be mulcted of the price that American 
goods would ordinarily sell at here, with the 
tariff tax on foreign goods added thereto. 

We don’t hear a word from Democratic 
statesmen upon this subject, nor from Demo- 
cratic editors. They are not even mentioning 
“a tariff for revenue only in accord with the 
needs of a government economically admin- 
istered.” It is not recalled that President Wil- 
son has said a word about protection for a 
half dozen years except a mention once of the 
need of securing the safety of our own dyeing 
industry. The Democrats have forgot free trade 
and tariff for revenue only, but the Repub- 
licans have not forgot protection. ‘That is the 
idea mainly back of their pretense, so far as it 
is a pretense, of protecting American sover- 
eingty in the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions—that and the opposition to any interna- 
tional recognition of the demands of organized 
labor. On the issue of protection vs. free 
trade or tariff for revenue the Democratic 
party, or at least its leaders, are “asleep at the 
switch.” ‘The party appears to have lost all 
memory of its traditional doctrine with regard 
to ‘trade, 

The daily press says nothing about prohib- 
itive tariff proposals pending in Congress. 
happen to know that such proposals are pend- 
ing only because I have received some publica- 
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tions of the Free Trade League, in which the 
nature of such measures is set forth in all their 
bold selfishness. Nationalism in the Repub- 
lican party means protectionism in the name of 
the American worker, but for the benefit of big 
business interests that still propagate the super- 
stition that it is the foreigner who pays the 
tariff tax. Much of the fight upon income 
taxes, EXCess profits tax and other taxes 15 
being made with the object of shifting taxa- 
tion to imported goods. The interests that seek 
a return to this method of taxation are all 
lined up with the Republican party as of old. 
The interests of the consumer are being 
neglected by all the Democratic statesmen and 
editors. ‘The public will be taxed, if the pro- 
tectionists have their way, on the goods that 
a disorganized and paralyzed Europe cannot 
possibly make and export to us for many 
years. -_ 

Some Democrats of light and leading should 
“sound the tocsin” on this issue. They are 
talking wildly about profiteering, but they 
don’t seem to be aware that a high protective 
tariff is the best instrumentality for profiteer- 
ing that has ever been invented for good, steady 
work in time of peace. It is aimed ostensibly 
at the foreigner, but it hits the man at home 
and perpetuates the high cost of living with an 
efficiency which is inevitable and inexorable. If 
the people of the United States want peace, 
the best way they can get it is by standing up 
for free trade. That means doing away with 
commercial war, which tends to develope into 
military and naval war. ‘Trade flourishes in 
freedom. ‘Tariffs are obstructions to trade, 
and obstructions breed national antagonisms. 
Tariffs increase the power of plutocratic oli- 
garchy. ‘They mean the pouring into the treas- 
ury of a favored few the indirect taxes taken 
in small sums from the many. But there are 
Democrats now in Washington who think we 
must have prohibitive tariffs to protect us from 
Great Britain and Germany and France. These 
men are economic lunatics. They want to keep 
wealth out of this country, for goods are the 
only real wealth. What Democracy needs is a 
summoning to the battle against protectionism 
in the party’s old time spirit. What leader will 
sound the call? 

ete 
Academic Freedom at Beloit 

Beloit, Wisconsin, is in the throes of a liter- 
ary, educational and social sensation. A man 
there wrote a book, which was published. The 
man is M. M. Hedges and he was professor of 
literature in Beloit college. He isn’t, since the 
book was read in Beloit. ‘The name of the 
book is “The Iron City.” It is a novel, “a 
book of chaos.” It tells the story of a young 
college professor, John Cosmus, who came 
from Harvard to teach in Crandon Hill col- 
lege. He taught sociology—the teaching of 
which always causes trouble in colleges and 
universities. From a precis of the tale I gather 
that the members of the faculty of Crandon 
Hill are pilloried—that’s the word—as hide- 
bound reactionaries inseparably wedded to 
effete traditions and all the unsocial features of 
the old systems of thought. Cosmus is a new- 
thoughter in a dozen different directions. He 
describes his heroine, Sarah Blackman, as a 
new thinker, who discourses sympathetically 
with him about all the old things which are 
wrong with the world and all the new things 
which are right, but unable to make headway 
against the conservatism which rules at Cran- 
don Hill. Sarah has been let out of the faculty 
because she refused to go to church. Then 
there is Margaret Morton, a_ voluptuous 
young person, daughter of Carl Morton, 
a foreman of the smelting gang in the 
great works which constitute the enter- 
prise that puts the city on the industrial 
as the college puts it on the educational map. 
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Other persons are FR. Sill, head of the “works,” 
and his son, FR. Sill, Jr., a swift young man, 
who drives fast horses, associates with fast 
women, and sports airplanes. The Chicago 
Tribune describes the story in its slightly 
irreverent account of the sensation it has cre- 
ated, as progressing through the unionization 
of the plant, an affair between R. Sill, Jr., and 
Margaret, culminating at the altar of an un- 
completed church at midnight, a strike at the 
works, in which the young professor is em- 
broiled, AX. Sill, Jr.’s death in an airplane crash, 
semi-political plots in which an injunction is 
issued against the strikers, industrial peace, 
the outbreak of the great war and the flight of 
the heroine, the dismissal of the professor 
from the college faculty and the usual final 
avowal of love between the man and the 
woman. All Beloit believes that Crandon Hill 
is but a masquerade for Beloit college, which 
is “one of the oldest and richest institutions 
of the Middle West.” ‘The Beloiters believe 
that the “works,” which are a_ character 
in the novel, is the establishment of the Fair- 
banks-Morse company, scales makers. Charles 
H. Morse, Jr., of the Fairbanks-Morse com- 
pany, is chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of Beloit college. It is said that the 
college has been endowed by the generosity of 
some members of the company aforesaid, Such 
being the case, it is easy to imagine the storm 
that was raised by the appearance of 
“The Iron City.” Beloit was “thrown into a 
furore of excitement,” and all that sort of 
thing. The ladies’ clubs discussed and de- 
nounced the book. Mothers advised their 
daughters not to read it, which, of course, in- 
creased its circulation. Professors declared 
they were libeled. The upshot of it all was that 
the trustees of Beloit college asked the author 
of “The Iron City” to resign. The president of 
the college immediately declared in favor of 
academic freedom of thought and expression, 
and presented his own resignation, with that of 
the offending professor and a number of others 
of the faculty who were likewise outspoken. 
Two professors were given a year’s leave of 
absence but the president and the author re- 
mained. Freedom of thought and expression 
seemed to win out handsomely, but only tem- 
porarily. Week before last, Professor Hedges 
handed in his resignation to take effect at the 
end of the school year, and it was accepted 
by the faculty, “but,” says President M. A. 
Brannon, of Beloit college, “in no way can this 
resignation be connected with the book.” In- 
cidentally the college students held a popular- 
ity contest in which the contestees were the 
members of the faculty, and Professor Hedges 
received seventy per cent of the votes. The 
unregenerate in Beloit refuse to swallow the 
theory that the resignation of the author at 
this time is nothing more than another mani- 
festation of the flexibility and reach of the 
long and strong arm of coincidence. Big 
business and the social sanhedrim are 
thought to have “got” the professor-author 
and sent him adrift in the cold world. 
The college and the works are doing 
business at the old stand. Academic freedom 
has got a black eye. But the whole affair is 
a splendid advertisement for “The Iron City” 
and for other books which Prof. Hedges will 
write. What the national association of pro- 
fessors, leagued together for the assertion and 
maintenance of academic freedom, will do 
about the case remains to be seen, but the heads 
of Beloit college are not going to stand for 
trades unionism, Bolshevism and economic 
chaos in literature. They want fiction to be 
fiction—not fact. ‘They won’t have anything 
in theirs of voluptuous girls in translucent neg- 
ligee turning manufacturing plants upside 
down and inside out and precipitating conflicts 
over industrial democracy. Why, if they did, 
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seloit would soon be a sink of sinful socialism 
like Milwaukee, where the biggest man is old 
Victor Berger, barred from Congress because 
he opposed the war. Beloit is not only 100 
but 1,000 per cent American, and don’t you 
forget it! 

ofooge 


W. J. Brennings and the Single Standard 


Mr. WittiaM J, BRENNINGS—as named by 

a once forgotten worthy, Webster Davis—has 
come out for the single standard of morals. He 
wants it in the Federal and state constitutions 
and city charters. Nothing else will do him. 
Lhis is great stuff—now that the women are 
going to vote. It is so original, too—like orig- 
inal sin. It is a paramount, almost a parafine, 
issue with Mr. Brennings and his equally noble 
fellow, John D. Rockefeller Jr. It’s the most 
important issue in the world, now that prohibi- 
tion is un fait accompli. But we can’t see what 
the state can do about it, though Mr. Bren- 
nings thinks the state can do anything; so we 
say let him go ahead. 
_ We don’t seem to recall that the state dis- 
tinguishes between morals of men and women. 
Neither has any privilege to “sin” under the 
law. For all crimes the law provides that men 
and women found guilty of them shall be pun- 
ished alike. Of course, jurymen are always 
letting women off easy for crimes like murder 
and so forth, and public opinion is lenient 
toward men and harsh toward women for sex- 
ual irregularities, but the state cannot coerce 
juries and it cannot control social customs. 
Judges can’t make juries convict, when they 
are not so inclined. So the state punishes 
women in theory just as it does men, and just 
as it taxes both sexes. 

The state is going to give or has given 
women an equal right or privilege in voting 
with men. When women get on juries we shall 
see how they will deal with women charged 
with crime. If they act in that capacity in the 
same spirit that characterizes their social! ac- 
tion toward women offenders, they will give 
women the worst of it. The hardest judges of 
of women are women. The most lenient judges 
of men are women. By law they cannot be 
changed. No law has ever been able to regu- 
late women with regard even to such a trivial 
matter as fashion. The church has tried it 
and failed. Autocrats have essayed the task 
and given it up in despair. How is a democ- 
racy to get away with it? 

If history teache$ us anything about this 
business of legislating an identical standard for 
both sexes, it is that the closer it is approxi- 
mated the worse it is for the moral standards 
of women. Instead of the men’s standard 
being elevated, the women’s standard is 
brought down to the level of the men’s. ‘That 
is what happened in old Rome, as we recall. 

The proposal of Mr. W. J. Brennings seems 
to us to be somewhat absurd. For the setting 
of moral standards is not a function of the 
state but of the individual. The difference in 
standards between men and women in morals 
is a social, not a political or legislative affair. 
And whenever or wherever we find a close 
approach to a single standard for both 
sexes we are likely to find morals in such a 
state that Mr. W. J. Brennings and his like 
are disposed to say they are not morals at 
all. The morals become morals of Bolshevism, 
according to the prevailing opinion of the 
Brenningses and their followers. 

The prevailing standard of morals for men 
and women is as much as we can stand. Per- 
sonally, we should like to know if Mr. William 
J. Brennings himself applies the single stan- 
dard equally rigorously to men and women— 
if he does not condone and forgive men for 
things done, which he never could condone 
or forgive in women. If he cannot do it, 
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how can he expect the state to make other 


people do jt. He lauds the Mann act, does 
Mr. Brennings, but the Mann act doesn’t pro- 
vide punishment for a women who takes a 
man across a state line for immoral pur- 
poses, while it does provide such punishment 
for such an act by a man. We do not under- 
stand that Mr. Brennings advocates such an 
adjustment of law as will obliterate this dis- 
tinction between the man and the woman in 
Mann act cases. The women being the 
issue as much as the morals, we may consider 
how the women feel towards the women in 
Mann act cases. Mostly they put all the blame 
upon “the hussy.” 

The single standard of morals for men and 
women prevails in the churches, theoretically, 
but not in social practice. The men have the 
better of it; yet the woman sentiment is strong 
on the social side of the churches. The women 
won’t do much more in the state than they 
have done in the churches. It remains to be 
seen what they will do as voters. They helped 
put prohibition upon us, to be sure. But that 
doesn’t really raise a moral standard at all. 
A man may never take a drink and still be very 
immoral. And a man who doesn’t do a thing 
because the facilities for doing it are absent 
is not moral in any true sense. Surely Mr. 
W. J. Brennings doesn’t propose to prohibit 
the sexual instinct, save under license. It 
existed before a licensing policy was thought 
of. The regulation of the sexual instinct is 
largely an individual affair and the state has 
never been able to do anything with it, except 
in so far as the individual sense has de- 
veloped in a way to give sanction to the reg- 
ulation. ‘The single standard of morals for 
men and women does not prevail, because 
women themselves will not have it so. They rise 
to it in theory, but they shudder away from 
it in practice. ‘They. may vote against men 
for office who have deceived or betrayed 
women, but would they vote for the election to 
office of a woman who had been deceived or 
betrayed? Does the single standard code have 
any regard for atonement or forgiveness ? 
Not so as anyone canot notice it. 

Still, Mr. W. J. Brennings has to have his 
paramount issue in every quadrennial cam- 
paign. Let him have this one and enjoy it. 
We are not against the single standard of 
morals—not at all. We are for it like most 
people are for the independence of the Fili- 
pinos—when the people are fit for it. That 
time is not yet. But it’s a good time coming, 
through the efforts of Mr. W. J. Brennings 
and our insuppressibly moral correspondent 
Elmer Chubb, LLD., Ph.D. 

ee 


Germany, Ireland, Chaos 

Tue German government called a general 
strike to overthrow the Kapp usurpation. That 
was accomplished. But the “Reds” captured 
the strike and now threaten the authority that 
summoned them to activity. At present there 
is no telling whether the government or the 
communists are the stronger. Germany is in 
a state of civil war mitigated by proclamations 
and pronunciamentos. The Reds seem not to 
be so antagonistic to the government as to the 
Reichswehr activities in the Ruhr region. 
They are much like our strikers in opposition 
to the military. The Reichswehr are said to 
have been used to speed up coal-production. 
The government hesitates to use all its force 
against the Communists. It is as much afraid 
of its army as of Bolshevism. ‘The govern- 
ment temporizes with the revolt. The revolu- 
tionists hesitate over extreme action in the 
Ruhr region. From what the cables tell, the 
great masses of the German people are aloof 
from both government and revolution. The 
Allies are not worried. They will not inter- 
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vene. They will let Germans settle their own 
troubles and difficulties. This is much wiser 
than what the Allies and the United States 
did in Russia. Rabid Bolshevism doesn’t ap- 
peal to the Germans. They are too practically 
educated to care for that. They like order, 
discipline. It seems they incline towards the 
government, but the government wavers in- 
decisively between monarchist-militarists and 
communist forces. Herr Ebert and his gov- 
ernmental associates will have to act against 
the Reds of—something will happen. What, 
no one can say. 

But all in all, Germany is in not much worse 
condition than is Ireland, where assassination 
flourishes with a kind of insane ferocity and 
the government troops nervously shoot up 
small towns without resultant pacification. 
There may be another Easter insurrection 
while government perfunctorily pushes an 
Irish bill which nobody wants—not even the 
government itself. British government can 
no more govern Ireland than the Ebert gov- 
ernment can govern Germany. 

The European peace is as terrible as war, 
and perhaps more unintelligible, at least as the 
newspapers tell about it. All we know is that 
government has broken down because the peo- 
ple have lost faith in it. Indeed, government 
has lost faith in itself. It is opportunist and 
expedientist rather than principled. It pro- 
fesses but does not practice trust in the peo- 
ple. The peace has shown that all the pro- 
fessions of the peace-makers were lies. ‘The 
people exhausted by war and confused by 
many counsels cannot overthrow the govern- 
ments and the result is a slow agony of starva- 
tion and wreckage and slaughter in guerilla 
fashion. The situation is horrible in its hope- 


lessness. The innocent suffer more than the 
guilty. The guilt is or was government.’s. 


We remember that Lenin saw all this when 
he said that 1920 would see the conquest of 
Germany, Italy, France and Great Britain by 
Communism. Lloyd George says that Com- 
munism is what British Labor wants to-day. 
Well, Communism is a kind of order, a kind 
of authority, to which the German and other 
peoples may turn from government by tricky 
and truckling politicians. The only cure is for 
the people to work out their own salvation 
and it must be said they seem to see salvation 
mostly along somewhat Leninian paths. ‘The 
Allied council is wise in letting the people 
alone. A supernational government would 
make things worse instead of better just now, 
since faith and hope in such a promised gov- 
ernment were destroyed by the results at Ver- 
sailles and by the apparent determination of 
the American people to have nothing to do 
with it. This country’s Great Refusal has 
precipitated the chaos and for that refusal 
Woodrow Wilson is as much responsible as 
Senators Lodge of Massachusetts angl Reed of 
Missouri. 
foots 
Apologies 
In the issue of the Mrrror of January 15th 
appeared a little poem called “The Fate of 
Fido,” which was clipped from Life, New 
York, though the line crediting the poem to 
Life did not appear, because it got lost in the 
make-up. Now comes a letter from the ed- 
itors of Life, reminding this office that all ma- 
terial in their publication is copyrighted and it 
is not to be used without credit to that peri- 
odical. It is the editorial policy of this paper 
to give credit to papers and magazines from 
which selections are taken, and therefore apol- 
ogy is tendered to the editors of Life for fail- 
ure to acknowledge their original publication 
of “The Fate of Fido,” which, it seems, has 
been reproduced in other papers as originating 
in THE Mrrror. 








Money in Elections 


Loup cries of complaint come from the sup- 
porters of Hiram Johnson that vast monies 
are being expended in furtherance of the can- 
didacies of Gen. Leonard Wood and Goy. 
Frank O. Lowden for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President. Somehow, most people ex- 
pected that cry and from that quarter. Jt 
was a likelihood inherent in the Johnsonian 
political method of firing the heart of the com- 
mon people. Its a bit demagogic, one may 
say without being understood as favoring the 
unlimited use of money or the use of un- 
limited money in politics. But having said 
that much one may rejoice that the John- 
sonian outcry has brought the evils of the 
use of money in such ways and matters to 
acute public attention. The complaint should 
force the accused aspirants to a statement of 
the amount and source of the funds for the 
prosecution of their candidacies. The no- 
toriety of the case of Senator Newberry of 
Michigan, recently convicted of the expendi- 
ture of more than the statutorily permissible 
amount of money in securing nomination and 
election, makes the protest of Johnson and his 
friend, Senator Borah, very effective and im- 
pressive. ‘The public wants no purchasing of 
public office. It will insist that there be with 
regard to the presidency not only no such evil 
but no appearance of evil. The men accused 
must make convincing showing that they are 
not operating on a basis of funds which are 
not necessarily but may possibly be corruption 
funds. 


But how are we going to get rid of such 
financed candidacies as alleged? Campaigns 
cost money, for the reason that they are elab- 
orately organized affairs and people will not 
work without money. Printers must be paid, 
halls hired and the real drudgery of whooping 
things up cannot be compensated by the 
promise of jobs, which latter is itself an evil 
of which there has long been justifiable com- 
plaint as a form of corruption. Even Senator 
Johnson’s campaign costs him some money— 
as much probably as he can afford at least. 
Why permit candidates for office to spend 
any money to secure nomination and election? 
Governor Johnson may contend that as poor 
a man as he is at a disadvantage running 
against men with such funds in hand as Wood 
and Lowden are alleged to have, but a man 
poorer than Johnson would be at a disadvan- 
tage against Johnson in such a contest. Not 
only big money but all private money should 
be eliminated from elections. Still elections 
would have to be paid for, since service will 
not be rendered for nothing. What’s the way 
out of it? 


Let the government pay all the expenses of 
every candidate, defining what are legitimate 
expenses. Then the poor man could run on 
the same terms as the rich, especially if any 
private expenditure by a candidate or his 
friends, direct or indirect, be made illegal and 
heavily penalized. Let the government print 
every candidate’s platform and argument, pay 
for every hall and brass band, all the advertis- 
ing bills, etc. The cost would be enormous, 
ot course, for a national election, but now 
that we do our national reckoning in billions, 
why hesitate at the cost of such a thing as 
an election? The government could set a limit 
of expenses and make the limit generous. It 
would not spend more for one man than for 
another running for the same office. It would 
standardize payments for all the recognized 
forms of service, furnishing of supplies and 
facilities and so forth. It might even recog- 
nize that campaigning is more expensive 1 
certain terrains than in others. ‘The candi- 
date would issue orders upon the government 
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specifying the kind or supplies or facilities 
for which they were given, and this would 
enable a checking up of the nature of the 
work for which every dollar was spent. For 
example, it could print each candidate’s formal 
presentation of his platform, within certain 
limits as to length, and even print them all to- 
gether in one pamphlet. That has been done, 
or something like it, in the case of state candi- 
dacies and issues, in some western states, with 
satisfactory results. Under such a plan Sen- 
ator Johnson would run on even terms with 
General Wood and Governor Lowden or any- 
one else. It might put a damper on ingenuity 
and initiative in campaign methods, but it 
wouldn’t prevent one man’s making a better 
speech than another. The things in campaign- 
ing that the plan would interfere with are the 
things that are not wanted in campaigns. This 
proposal is only carrying out to a logical con- 
clusion all the other regulations and restric- 
tions that the government has thrown around 
elections. No price would be too high for the 
government to pay for the prevention of the 
wrong or excessive use of money in primaries 
and elections. 

If there is any other way of stopping men 
from using money in pursuit of political ambi- 
tion it has not been discovered. The man who 
has it will spend it, or if he doesn’t, his friends 
will, or people who want to put him under 
obligations to them. Nobody should be per- 
mitted to spend a cent. The government 
should carry the whole burden and have a 
check upon the cause of expenditure of every 
penny. Of course, the government would pay 
for the campaign of a Gene Debs on the so- 
cialist ticket exactly as it pays for the cam- 
paign of a Leonard Wood. There might then 
be a chance for independent movements in our 
politics, which cannot now secure funds from 
the sources from which funds are usually pro- 
cured. 

bi a od 
Senator Reed 

SENATOR REED is not likely to receive a vin- 
dication from the Democratic convention that 
will choose delegates at large to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. Party solidarity 
here is too strong for that. He could not hope 
to be made one of the big guns after his bit- 
ter break with the President. His selection as 
a district delegate would be an anti-climax. But 
the most savage foes of the proposal to honor 
Senator Reed are not the loyal supporters of 
the President. The women wage relentless 
and effective war upon him because of slight- 
ingly offensive remarks concerning the sex in 
his opposition to the suffrage amendment. 
“The female of the species is deadlier than 
the male.” Senator Reed might have expected 
What has happened to him. He is too much 
like President Wilson to be a good politician. 
He rarely seeks and never accepts advice. He 
plays a lone hand, without effort at ingratia- 
tion. If he had favored the League of Na- 
tions with reservations he might have had a 
chance in the convention for the selection of 
delegates, but he was opposed to any league 
Whatever and in that he had and has very few 
followers and supporters. While we may ad- 
mire his courage.in openly dissenting from 
the President’s leadership we cannot admire 
his discretion. But there are Missouri Demo- 
crats now triumphing over Senator Reed 
Whom the party could better spare from its 
higher councils than it can spare the senior 
senator, with all his faults of temper and his 
Imperfect adaptability to those who differ with 

im. 

sey 
Raising Money for Teachers 

HERE and everywhere the teachers’ salary 

question is a live one. Here and everywhere 


, 
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there is much talk by everybody and, with ex- 
ceptions, little doing by anybody to help teach- 
ters and professors to get a living wage for 
their so important services tu the world pres- 
ent and to be. Boards of education and col- 
lege trustees are doing what they can, which 
is often nothing. They don’t even resign, as 
the teachers and professors do, when con- 
fronted with the problem. So it is up to the 
public to do something to “raise the wind.” 
It is the public who are served and the public 
must pay. 


A number of capable and public spirited 
women of St. Louis, realizing this, have or- 
ganized to allure from the public funds to pro- 
vide salary endowment for three well-known 
institutions of the higher learning—Washing- 
ton University, Smith College and Bryn Mawr. 
Their effort is the local manifestation of a 
nation-wide movement for. better pay and 
therefore better teachers—for poor pay as 
against higher living costs, tends to make 
poor teachers out of good ones. So these St. 
Louis women have reproduced in this city, at 
the Coliseum, that metropolis of all delights, 
Atlantic City, as it appears from the renowned 

30ard Walk along the beach and overlooking 
the summer sea. To the promenade of the 
Board Walk, the inspection of its shops, the 
patronage of all its devices for the coaxing of 
the cash from the pocket, the public is invited. 
Provision is made for supply of all the fun 
that life on the Board Walk can yield. The 
public can act just like it acts when on vaca- 
tion at Atlantic City, and some two thousand 
women have seen to it that no impulse to act 
Atlantic City-like shall be unobeyed for lack 
of facilities for such gleeful behavior. For 
all this the public will have to pay, but what 
it pays will go to the salary endowment funds 
of Washington University, Simith College and 
3ryn Mawr. The cost of your living on the 
Board Walk will help the professors of the 
colleges named to meet the high cost of their 
living. While you are having fun by the shore 
of the deep-resounding, wine-dark sea, and 
paying the price, you will be helping teachers 
to a better living and young people to a bet- 
ter education. There will be nine days of 
it, to say nothing of the nights, from April 
5th—and nine days, and nights, of Atlantic 
City, sea, shops, wheel chairs, girls in or par- 
tially in bathing suits, restaurants, with all the 
city ordinances suspended, except those in con- 
flict with the XVIIIth amendment—say, 
Bagdad had nothing on that in the golden 
prime of good Haroun al Raschid. 


All St. Louis will be there, with pecuniary 
inhibitions eliminated. Of course salary en- 
dowments should not have to be raised this 
way. I grant you that. But think of the 
fun of it all in a time when fun is almost ban- 
ished by government by moral gloomsters. Get 
this, too. If the people get to raising salary 
endowments this way, maybe teachers will not 
have to teach the “dope” that serves to keep 
education narcotized into support-of a system 
which generates and fattens those benefac- 
tors of learning who give but a pittance of 
what they get because education as it is doesn’t 
teach the people how the getting is got and 
how it may be stopped. Our Board Walk 
hints of something of an initiative and refer- 
endum on education and academic freedom in 
the future. I hope that fifty thousand women 
of St. Louis, taking their cue from the two 
thousand who have wrought out this scheme 
of help for teachers at Washington Univer- 
sity, Smith College and Bryn Mawr College, 
will get together in a movement to make the 
St. Louis Board of Education provide decent 
pay for the teachers in the St. Louis public 
schools. The Board Walk may become the 
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platform of a movement for the emancipation 
of education from cheaply paid teaching, 
cheap-skate school boards and endowments 
based on the profits of privilege. Those are 
things we must not forget while we are hav- 
ing fun to the greater honor and glory and 
better pay of teachers of Washington Univer- 
sity, Smith College and Bryn Mawr College in 
a joy-jaunt along the happying way, otherwise 
the Board Walk. 


*, 2. ¢ 
opoegeege 


Easter Hymn 
By Henry Vaughan 
D ietnin and Darkness get you packing, 


Yothing now to man is lacking; 

All your triumphs now are ended, 
And what Adam marr’d is mended; 
Graves are beds now for the weary, 
Death a nap, to wake more merry; 
Youth now, full of pious duty, 
Seeks in thee for perfect beauty; 
The weak and aged, tir’d with length 
Of daies, from thee look for new strength, 
And infants with thy pangs contest 
As pleasant, as if with the brest. 

Then, unto Him, who thus hath thrown 
Even to contempt thy Kingdome down, 
And by His blood did us advance 
Unto His own Inheritance, 

To Him be glory, power, praise, 
From this, unto the last of daies. 
—From “Silex Scintillans,” 1651. 


CO) 
oersenye 


Odd Thoughts 


By Jack Random 
lVaistbands 


ROFESSOR GOWIN, in his book “The Ex- 
P ecutive and His Control of Men” gives the fol- 

lowing data showing physique in its relation 
to position. Here are some of the statistics repre- 
senting the averages of some hundred men in their 
separate positions: 








Position Average Weight 
WUMNUAISANY ~<.23,0 <ausiiae axvchsamamsiseciesdskosi seasons 176 pounds 
pe SE Een 
University, Presidents. .....::<-ccccecsssccsconsense 181 pounds 
Small College Professors................-..-.--.-- 154 pounds 
Railroad Presidents ........---.----.--+:----------- 186 pounds 
Re eRRIRIN (PUMMATARIRY cx. ccrcsecscsekysesesredsosnonneneaeantetet 154 pounds 
Sales Managers mes ee 182 pounds 
SENIOR ga NaS ERE ESRERES SE ees 157 pounds 
City School Superintendents.................... 178 pounds 
Teachers .........- 157 pounds 


The professor draws the conclusion that physical 
superiority favors men in their contest for execu- 
tive positions. Statistics showing weights of the 
favored ones before their advancement do not appear. 
The omission is unfortunate, for some, given to 
the reprehensible habity of questioning, may be in- 
clined to think that there is another cause, and ar- 
rive at a conclusion that increased girth is largely 
attributable to better feeding and lighter work. 


°. 
Ad 


Responsibility 

WHEN you hear a man talk of the great burden 
of responsibility that rests upon him, as an apology 
for the high salary he draws, you may “register” 
sympathy, if he signs your pay check, but reserve 
your opinion, The burdens of all men are about 
the same, and the main one is to get through this 
vale of life with as little friction as possible. By 
an illusion it does appear that the man at the head 
of affairs has more responsibility than the man 
next below; but in actual practice the man at the 
ton can always contrive to shift the burden to the 
shoulders of the fellow next step down, who, in 
turn, will pass the buck to someone else, and so on. 
until it finally lands upon some luckless wight with 
whom responsibility is supposed to be non-existent. 
To exemplify, consider the railroad world where, in 
an accident, the party ultimately found guilty of 
negligence is the dead man. 


2. 
Bd 


Charity 

Never do I drop a dime into the tin cup of a 
blind beggar without a sneaking idea that I will reap 
a tenfold harvest by some magical means. The feel- 
ing is exactly the same as when I take a flier in 
cheap, speculative oil stock. 
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From the Workshop of Mr. H.G. Wells 


By Charles : Finger 


a copy of “Ann Veronica,” and, by way of remark, 

the compiler says: “In his middle manner.” The 
phrase seems original enough to mean something. 

Vincent Starrett would put his finger on the “mid- 
dle manner” ijn a moment. An ordinary man in the 
business world, who reads for amusement, must 
grope for the meaning. 

The average man knows Wells only by his “Mr. 
Britling.” A few preachers know him by, or seem 
to have read, his “God, the Invisible King.” The 
intelligentsia have in mind his “The Undying Fire” 
and “Joan and Peter.” But the average man does 
not know him at all. For the matter of that, the 
average man knows precious little about books in 
any shape or form. The condensed novels of the 
Post Publishing Company is about as near as he 
comes to things literary. To gain a superficial idea 
of a plot by means of a moving picture, or a sum- 
marized condensation, is about all he wants. The 
average American is distinctly and grossly ignorant 
in the matter of books and reading. To skim, to 
guess, to bluff, to take his opinions at second or 
third hand is enough for him. If he ever had any 
faint indications of literary taste, it was killed in the 
womb by our vapid journalism. 


Wells gained the ear of the public by his short 
stories. He turned everything that he saw, experi- 
enced, felt or imagined, into copy. There was an air 
of realism and a fullness of minute detail in- his 
earlier tales that made the reader feel that he was 
listening to an eye witness. And all this time his 
adventures, like the imaginings of any healthy boy, 
were in boundless fields. His men went to the moon. 
Other beings came from Mars. Some plunged for 
adventure into the depths of the ocean, and others 
vanished into fourth dimensional space. Scientific 
gentlemen cut and carved animals into the shapes 
of men, and mild curates shot angels. Some of his 
people achieved invisibility, and others, by dint of 
esoteric knowledge, having made their bodies im- 
mune to the law of gravitation, spent the remainder 
of their lives bumping against ceilings. The human 
race, too, came to an end in various ways. Once 
a fool miracle-worker played Joshua, and things hap- 
pened. Then some wandering star bumped our 
planet. The human race also experienced vicissitudes 
and finally vanished from the earth. In such imag- 
inings the first phase of the Wellsian literary life 
was spent. 

Then came a time when it was doubtful whether 
Wells would become an economist or a novelist. His 
serious bent pulled him one way, his irnagination an- 
other. The result, after some wavering, in which ap- 
peared quite a number of tracts bearing his name, 
was a compromise. He became the novelist hugely 
interested in our modern commercial life, with all 
its faults and failings. Current theories of reform 
engaged his heroes. They rejected obedience to au- 
thority and substituted free thought and independent 
verification. They were knights who set out to do 
battle against economic conditions. ‘That is the sec- 
ond stage of the Wells development. It is the “middle 
manner” of the compiler of the Janvier catalog. 

The third is still in the making. It is the religious 
stage—a duel between man and his God. Is God 
just, or is man his plaything? Does belief in a fu- 
ture state tend in itself to make man a good citizen? 
These and kindred questions it would seem, are to 
be discussed in this later stage of his literary devel- 
opment. 

His novels of the “middle manner,” those dealing 
with men and manners of our own time, may or 
may not be more or less autobiographical. They 
probably are. To some extent, every writer is driven 
into himself and his own experiences. Be that as it 


|: a recent Meredith Janvier catalogue there is 


may, he has pictured for us, as well as for readers 





in the future, the dull monotony of existence under 
our present system, when, according to his theory, 
the average man is practically excluded from every 
real chance of improving his condition. Society is 
pictured as a Juggernaut car, and the victims writhe 
under the crushing wheels. Therefore, broadly 
speaking, his plots do not grow out of the natures 
of his characters. 

In thus picturing society, his characters seem to 
become types rather than separate and distinct in- 
dividuals. These types fall into three distinct classes. 
each of which appears in a kind of chronological or- 
der which roughly corresponds with the author’s own 
personal, social progress. He pictured men as he 
knew them, and those he knew were in his immediate 
environment. The characters in his “Wheels of 
Chance,” for instance, are commonplace because, at 
the time he wrote the book, he had had no oppor- 
tunity to observe a varied assortment of entertaining 
people. A struggling youth in England would know 
but little of men and women outside his own sphere. 
The lines of demarcation there are too strongly 
drawn. 

The types that Wells uses may be classified thus: 
(a) The sheep-like individual, without initiative or 
hope; (b) the strong man active in the world’s af- 
fairs; (c) the man with a talent for acquisition. The 
fourth type, the man of feeling, the thinker, the 
philosopher, does not appear in any except the later 
class of the Wells books. 

The relative importance that the one class bears to 
the other, the way they interact, their mutual inter- 
dependence under our present system, becomes finally 
clear, and when it does, a little reflection will show 
that there is a close parallel between the unconscious 
classification of Wells, and the deliberate, analytic 
classification made by Prof. Taussig in his “Inventors 
and Money Makers.” 


The sheep-like class is pictured in Wells’ earlier 
books; the herders, as one may style them, appear 
later; the types corresponding with the masters of 
the flock come later still. Knowledge of each and 
every one of them came to him as he grew, and the 
types moved on a stage, the background of which 
was a huge mechanism called the “State.” This 
state, or society, was a kind of Frankenstien mon- 
ster for which man existed. The vast majority 
lived, moved and acted like sheep. They had little 
initiative and no thinking power. When the mass 
of mankind was thought of at all, by a select few 
who did think, it was thought of as a necessary 
nuisance. For example: Mr. Polly, in the book of 
that name, in atrabiliary mood admits himself miser- 
able with all the misery of a social misfit, and with 
no prospect of more than the most incidental happi- 
ness ahead of him. There follows the insignificant 
passage: “As a matter of fact all the elements of 
his troubles had been adequately diagnosed by a 
certain high-browed gentleman. This gen- 
tleman did not know Mr. Polly personally, but he had 
dealt with him generally as ‘one of those ill-adjusted 
units that abound in a society that has failed to de- 
velop a collective intelligence and a collective will 
for order commensurate with its complexities.’ ” 

Expressed in common terms, Mr. Polly, like so 
many others, was a square peg in a round hole. No 
vocational psychology had been applied in his case 
to determine his qualities with reference to his fit- 
ness for the work of the world. Therefore, sheep- 
like, he was doomed to wander more or less aim- 
lessly through life. Wells has many such unheroic 
figures. He has them in Hoopdriver, Bert Small- 
ways, Kipps, Polly, Lewisham and a host of super- 
numeraries. We find them among us today talking 
of proletarians and bloated capitalists, of organized 
labor and systematized capital. They spend their 
wealth in taking lessons in Correspondence Schools, 








learning How to Concentrate, How to Improve the 
Memory, How to Become Convincing Talkers, How 
to Double Their Earnings, and so on. The Cartoons 
picture them as frail, bulgy-browed, little men, vainly 
expostulating or meekly submitting. They are pic. 
tured as more prone to despondency and despair than 
to hope and enthusiasm. 

No one in literature before Wells had had any. 
thing but contemptuous scorn for this type of man, 
It is to his eternal credit, as someone has pointed 
out, that he showed them to us in all their pitify 
weakness, their slavish conventionality, their physical 
and mental poverty, for, with it all, he also showed 
us that within their anaemic bodies was a ghost of 
a desire for better things, for art, for literature, for 
nature herself. And while we laugh at them, we 
also love and pity them. 

The second type of man in modern society is set 
before us in later books, in Ponderovo, Trafford, 
Remington, Oswald and Cossar, to mention a few. 
It is the man of enterprise, of intense activity, of 
large capacity for hard work and deep conviction of 
its necessity. Like some Luther, they seem born to 
fight against innumerable monsters and devils, the 
monsters and the devils being, in their cases, public 
apathy, stupidity, convention or plain, unadulterated 
commercidlism. They are of the inventive type, men 
energetic in research, in constructive politics, They 
represent anabolism as it were, the energizing pro- 
cess working against the opposite katabolism. They 
are the herders of the first type, the sheep-like. 
For them the first type exists as raw material and 
they melt their cruder natures together. They are the 
type that stiffens worthless men into martyr mould, 
or imbue them with the fervor seen in crusades. They 
move others rather by suggestion than the fact they 
have the strangle hold. That they succumb to the 
forces against which they pit their strength and 
energy, only intensifies the effect. Sometimes they 
go under, as Parnell and Dilke went under, victims 
of a Puritanical tyranny which scraps their talents 
because they do not successfully hide what they do. 
Sometimes it is, the little things that beat them, and 
the scientist surrenders to the financial Moloch— 
Trafford for instance. Or a Ponderovo is forced by 
sheer necessity into a business he detests. 

This type today is offering plans for reconstruction 
and advocating projects of real social value. It is to 
the front in teaching accurate human history and 
offering careful thought and action in every depart- 
ment of human affairs. It is the type of a Glenn 
Plumb, a Tom L. Johnson, a Bryan. The plans oi- 
fered differ one from another, it is true, but they 
are always of a kind that makes for directness and 
for clear-cut issues. 

There is a third type. It is that of men with a 
distinct talent for acquisition in general. Such men 
form the really dominating class to-day in our cap- 
italistic society. Wells draws such a character in 
Solomonson. It is the Jew, given to unvarnished 
money making, with no hypocricy about it, a class 
or type as necessary under present conditions to 
the second class as sap to a tree. The man devoted 
to contrivance, research or construction, as Prof. 
Taussig pointed out, is, too often, a poor manager. 
His own affairs decay as he builds for the com- 
munity. Ideas occupy his brain, succeeding one an- 
other with lightning rapidity. His horizon is filled 
with his vision to the exclusion of his own ego. Pre- 
occuped with his efforts to bring order out of chaos, 
entirely filled with the obligation his obsession im- 
poses on him, he neglects the details that go to make 
his own life liveable. It is here that the other type 
steps in, and, with financial aid, actually functions 
to direct, temper and make serviceable the other's 
more impulsive nature. So Solomonson took Traf- 
ford in hand. So it was that Unle P. handled Pet- 
derovo. Modern commercial activities indeed, depend 
very largely upon the Solomonsons, more so than 
the averge man suspects. A Fels, a Baruch, a Monte 
fiore spring to mind. Pick up any city directory 
and turn to the classified pages. You will see Jewis" 
names by the thousand. Say you pick out Iron and 
Steel. You choose say from the list, the partners 
Fishel & Marks. You meet them. The one is the 
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fnancier, quiet, conservative, soft-spoken. You in- 

stinctively feel that he is a man whose word is his 
pond. His partner is the motor of the concern, all 
energy, go-aheadness. Somewhere in the business or- 
ganization you will find a man, mysteriously discov- 
ered, who combines in himself, though modified, the 
characteristics of the partners. Presently you be- 
come aware that Fishel is a success because he has 
made others successful. He invests in men and in 
brains of men. He is well to do, without ostentation 
or snobbiness. You enter his home and find tapes- 
tries on the wall. There are Persian carpets on the 
floors, an etching by Goya, perhaps, hangs in the 
hall. You may meet the same man another day, tak- 
ing his pleasure playing pinochle with Slavinsky the 
tailor, for, above all, he is democratic. Again, you 
have a business meeting and find him in Washington, 
D. C., in a $30 a day suite. But withal, his business 
is his pleasure, and his pastime is incidental. The 
type has admirable qualities, too. Puritanical preju- 
dice is absent. Is there a social scandal extant in 
reference to a man with whom he has to do busi- 
ress? Very well, what is the difference? That is 
the man’s Own affair and has nothing whatever to 
do with the money matter. So you find the type in- 
vesting in brains and other men’s energy and initia- 
tive. You find then financing inventors, buying rail- 
roads, investing in film corporations, standing behind 
capable journalists. Such is the third type of man 
pictured by Wells in his sociological novels, and under 
one of these three heads you will find every one of 
Wells’ characters can be placed. 

Now H. L. Mencken finds Wells full of booming 
pedagogics, full of shoddy philosophizing, and it can- 
not be doubted or denied that Wells has charged his 
novels with a certain amount of socialistic propa- 
ganda. But nevertheless, his works are studies of so- 
cial progress. His self-appointed task was to acquaint 
a big, epathetic majority of the English middle class 
with the tenets of Socialism, and to perform the task. 
he chose the novel as a medium, just as Shaw chose 
the stage. Had he been an orator, he might have 
done as Hyndman did. Had he been primarily a 
statistician, he would have been found with Sidney 
Webb. True, much that appears in his novels could 
liave been reserved for tracts and pamphlets, but 
then this mode of propaganda, generally speaking, only 
appeals to those already of the opinion of the writer. 
As a novelist true to his socialistic ideals, Wells 
found a new audience. The result has been that he 
has made tens of thousands see his point of view, 
who had been previously blind: to it. 

In his earlier books, one finds Wells pounding 
away in parables on his schosen theme. His char- 
acters reiterate the social problem. The wastful- 
ness and stupidity of our present system are set forth 
in detail. There is a constant insistence and a restless 
exposure of the seamy side of our boasted civiliza- 
tion. There is often a dim perception that presently 
a master will arise. Wells seems to have been 
touched by Nietzsche. 

Take any one of the Jules Verne type of Wells’ 
books. Take the “The War of the Worlds,” the 
“Food of the Gods,” the “War in the Air.” A com- 
mon theme presently appears. There is a wide- 
spread disorder. Things seem to be going to pieces. 
There are discords, anger, and unrest. Men run 
about without a guide. Suddenly the executive ap- 
pears, a center of order in a scene of disorder. Moral 
Purpose plus efficiency has come. The “War of the 
Air” is in the person of Laurier. He is merely re- 
lerred to, but one vizualizes a powerful man welding 
the others—showing them how to work. It is thus 
that Lenine and Trotsky, whatever the merits or de- 
merits of their cause, seem to have ruled and 
controlled a storm. So also Danton and Desmoulins 
guided and directed. But, it is not given to such 
men to see the harvest. They pay for their triumph 
With their lives. 

Re this you catch the Socialist propagandist crying 
“here must be order. There must be progress.” 
You seem to see Wells sitting in the midst of the 
fantastic disorder he has created and pondering thus: 
All progress is due to the coercion of an indifferent 
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ajority by a determined minority. But before the 
determined minority can effect anything, the vision 
must first be presented.” 

The Mencken charge is true. Wells is 
preaching. That is his metier. But the sermon is far 
from being dull. One does not sleep in the pew. 
Under his Boanerges spell, under the repeated blows, 
many are made to see what so many suspected long 
ago, that perhaps this carefully constructed system 
is crumpling. Without Wells and Shaw, a certain 
class would not have realized it so soon. For men 
in general do not care to deliberate, to weigh and 
to balance against each other a score of different 
propositions. As Royce has shown in his “Religious 
Aspects of Philosophy,” they prefer a clear-cut 
statement upon which action may follow, even wrong 
actions being more comfortable than no action, and 
if the statement be not clear and simple, they pre- 
fer that it be made so, even at the cost of distortion. 

Probably it would be fair to say that the task 
of Wells has been focalization and to predict, that, 
through such books of his as shall live, posterity may 
get a vivid picture of commercial life in this age, 
just as we know Elizabethan England through 
Holinshed and the early Nineteenth Century middle 


always 


class through Trollope. 

And now he gives us his “Outline of Universal 
History,” the story of man’s progress, if any, as he 
has read it. In this “we shall see what we shall see” 
of Wells’ theory of man’s journey and its goal. 
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The Stenog’s Spring : 
By Anne Higginson Spicer 
HOSE pigeons on the window-sill, how they 
do strut and coo! Are those feathers new? 
Or do I only think them brighter than their 
smoky winter hue? 

The snow is melting into little rills. They run 
along the sills, and then festoon in icicles beneath 
—a wintry wreath they are. The last, I think, for 
there is a feeling in the air... 

The sunlight through the door strikes through 
the weight of twisted glass; an awful object he 
keeps on his table! The rays deflect and pass into 
a colored pattern on the floor, a sort of flower, 
quivering and unstable. God! There are flowers 
somewhere, wild flowers I mean—for this is just the 
day and hour hepaticas push forth in satin sheen. 
I know it by the feeling in the air. 

Even as I lean to place some letters in the letter- 
book, that old machine of mine takes on a different 
look. The round white keys suddenly beckon, say- 
ing, “If you please to make us dance, you may, 
for we are gay! The spring is here today!” 

Poor little keys! Dance? Under hands like 
these? For months shut in with heavy gloves till 
pale and thin. Fingers that never run in happy 
patterns underneath the sun, plucking at morning 
branches in the dew. Ah! Once they knew such 
pleasures, unaware that moments spent like that 
are life’s real treasures. 

There on his desk a potted primrose stands. His 
daughter put it there with her own hands. “It’s in 
the way,” he says, but it must stay, and can’t be 
hid because each night the kid asks him about it. 
Oh, he’s not too mean! I’m better off than lots of 
girls I’ve seen; he’s decent and his talk is clean 
business mostly. When he’s kind he’s gruff. 

He’s not the kind that flirts Ah, little fin- 
gers, now you're fine enough for dancing in these 
little primrose skirts I make from blossoms fallen 
on the floor. Ah, Mother, many, many years ago 
you taught me how to dress my flower-dolls just 
so, in primrose loveliness. 

But you're fine, my fingers! Now’s your 
chance. No rows of stupid words: “Yours received 
and contents No dull “We 
estimate, making due allowance for overhead.” Gay 
Dance! Dance! 


There! 


noted.” statements : 
little fingers, it’s your moment. 
Dance! 

One, two three—on each key—trip it so merrily. 
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Robins come—black bees hum—buds are unfolding. 
On each tree—one, two, three,—every key dance with 
Springtime air everywhere—beauty beholding. 


me. 
sing—everything laughs when the 
year’s at spring. Little rills—daffodils—everything 
dancing! Pulses beat—life is sweet, every neat lad 
I meet smiles at me saucily, merrily glancing. 

What if I, no more shy, smile him a gay reply? 
Smile him “yes” when I guess what he would ask 
me? What if he... gracious me! One o'clock! 
Can it be? Here’s the Boss back and all ready to 
task me with: 


“Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of the fifteenth inst. would 
say that while the terms are in the main satis- 
factory, I think they will bear modifying at 
some points. While small profits and frequent 
turning over of stock is excellent business, still 
at this season when the winter is breaking up 
and the spring is in the air ‘a 


Laugh and 














THE SPRING 1S IN THE——aIR! 
Hickson’s Healings 
By W. M. R. 


ALILEAN SCENES” is the phrase used to 
describe the spectacles at St. Peter's Epis- 
copal Church in this city during the visit of 
the healer, James Moore Hickson, from England. 
Accompanied by a bishop, some rectors and a group 
of prominent laymen, Mr. Hickson practices the 
laying of hands upon the afflicted, who come with 
great throngs of the devout and the merely curious. 
The crowds thrill with wonder and awe as the af- 
flicted move into the sacristy. There is a murmur 
of prayer from folk on crutches and in wheel 
chairs and women and men borne upon the arms 
of relatives and friends. Mir. Hickson, a rather 
prosaic looking person, with none of the garb or 
aspect of the miracle-worker of tradition, praying, 
touches the persons afflicted, who likewise pray, 
professing faith in the power of Christ to cure. 
The atmosphere is surcharged with ecstatic antici- 
pation. The crowd is keyed to electric excitation 
and through it runs rumor of more miracles than 
would suffice for a generation. A “Galilean scene” 
indeed. The newspapers report a half dozen cures 
or more—one sufferer throws away her crutches, 
another sees out of an eye which saw not for many 
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years. 
Whatever may be said of this by those of little 
faith is nothing worth to those who have the faith. 
We know there is a power working among the 
crowd and in the spirits of the sufferers. We may 
ascribe it to natural forces and influences, but we 
do not explain it: we only give it names like hyp- 
notism or suggestion, which really mean nothing. 
If the cure be a true one, we can but be glad that, 
for whatever reason, people’s pain is vanished. Our 
physics and metaphysics are vain things to them. 
Eminent ecclesiastics and prominent laymen coun- 
tenancing these healings incur grave responsibility 
in the encouragemet they give to the possible play 
of hallucination and delusion. These “Galilean 
scenes” are calculated to turn people’s minds to fan- 
cies and possessions in scorn of resort to the methods 
of material science. There is dangerous fallacy 
in the idea that thinking a thing make it so, that 
belief validates and proves the truth of the thing 
believed. William James’ “Varieties of Religious 
Experience” proves that belief proves nothing but 
belief, and Flaubert’s “Temptation of St. Anthony” 
shows that men have wrought wonders and have 
even nobly died for fantastic and impossible things. 
Scientific minded people will say we had better wait 
and see how long Mr. Hickson’s cures persist after 
the emotional and psychic exaltation of the occasion 
has passed away. Not denying the efficacy of faith 
and prayer, we know, with Ignatius Loyola, that 
when one is overborne by affliction it is well to 
pray as if there were no hope of help on earth, 
but at the same time to work and strive as if there 
were no hope of help from heaven. And in “Gali- 
lean scenes,” the Galilean is not necessarily there. 
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What About That New Party? 


By Gifford Ernest 


FTER showing the apostasy of 
A both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, what? 

I attended a mass-meeting of the 
Committee of Forty-eight last week in 
St. Louis. The crowd was encourag- 
ingly large. The program listed able 
speakers, persons who both know that 
something is wrong in the body politic 
and social and who ought to know what 
to do about it, if they don’t. The crowd 


was convinced, before the first 
speaker had begun, that both the old 
political parties are bankrupt and have 
nothing to offer but a disrupted eco- 
nomic order and a discontented and 
clamoring social state as evidence of 
the bankruptcy of their programs and 
desertions from the principles of their 
The crowd was full of ap- 


even 


founders. 
plause and no speaker lacked the in- 
spiration and help of a sympathetic hear- 


ing. He need not say much of anything 
in order to secure approval of an au- 
dience already convinced of what the 
speakers were telling them. 

Now this is true the wide country 
The masses think and know that 
something is wrong. Most know what 
is wrong and those who don’t know 
just what it is, understand with a little 
explanation. In fact the workers them- 
selves teach one another. That au- 
dience in St. Louis was an average au- 
dience, a cross-section of American 
thought and opinion. I meet them on 
the streets, in the hotels, on the trains 
and at their work in shops, mines, fac- 
tories and farms. And all are saying 


over. 
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In Review This Week for Your Choosing 


With the coming of Spring and of Easter, a fresh, new interest is felt in out-of-doors, in living 
Here are modes which express the gladness 


and in clothes. 


Your early inspection of these Easter displays is cordially invited 


This store reflects that enthusiasm. 
of Eastertide as well as the newest and most authoritative of Spring fashions. 


Lovely Easter Modes 











just what each speaker told his hearers 
at the mass-meeting. 

3ut that is not the reason for the 
presence of so large a gathering of men 
and women to hear five well-advertiseq 
speakers. They were there to learn 
what is to be done about it. They know 
and applaud what is said about either 
or both old parties, but they want your 
program, your platform. No man or 
committee of any number of men yi] 
be able to organize the mass-protest 
against the evils of the present order 
and day without giving the masses some- 
thing definite to do, the doing of which 
will bring emancipation from the bond- 
age of wages, high cost of living, polit. 
ical tyranny and injustice and industria} 
bankruptcy. They simply think and 
say: “It will be no_ better’ when 
another party, a third party, gets con- 
trol,” which is of course pessimistic, but 
a justified pessimism. 

All about where I sat in that mass- 
meeting I could hear the people say, 
“Why don’t they tell us what to do?” 
Between the applause they always gave 
the speakers and the good humor of the 
crowd you could hear the ejaculations: 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
and “What program have you to offer 
that will guarantee that the third party 
won’t do the same?’ 

The moral is this: Don’t fool with an 
audienge today unless you can actually 
produce something in the economic pro- 
gram that will be able to hold the “New 
Wine,” quench the thirst for an eco- 


| nomic and industrial democracy and a 


political science, or such changes in the 
machinery of the government, as _ will 


| guarantee political democracy and safe- 


guard the masses from abuse of power 
by any group organized and controlling 
a political party. In fact, as one of the 
speakers declared: “Get our old 
United States back again.” But he 
didn’t tell theny how to do this, nor did 
any speaker tell the waiting, anxious 
masses how this could be done nor how 


any new party proposes to do it. They 
went away disappointed. 
And now what will they do? They 


are material for the tricksters and poli- 
ticians of the old parties to catch with 
their promises and platforms built for 
catching the votes of the element who 
always meet and protest and threaten 
the formation of a new party. The day 
for the formation of a new party is fast 
slipping by while we meet and protest 
against injustice and national decay, 
profiteers and H. C. of L. We could 
mold, crystalize, organize the masses 
from all the old political parties into a 
new party which would even this year 
capture congressional and assembly 
seats in national and state bodies, if the 
people knew just what to do and had a 
medium through which to work. 
Spring primaries, township and town 


| elections have a powerful influence in 


controlling the vote which will elect 
congressmen and the president. The 
Committee of Forty-eight and the Labor 
Party should have gotten together two 
months ago and entered the elections 
wherever possible, for in all places and 
communities the populace want another 
party ticket to vote; but without lead- 
ers and a platform or principles with 
which they can organize the vote, the 
effect is to let the psychological day g° 
by and yield to the pretenses and prom- 
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ises of the old parties whose propaganda 
is one carefully planned and _ skillfully 
adapted to meet this mass psychology. 

Both the Labor Party and the Com- 
mittee of Forty-eight have principles 
and a platform will meet the 
needs of the day and a program for 
building for the future. The masses 
agree with it wherever and whenever 
they hear it. But a meeting that does 
nothing but protest against the old par- 
ties is not designed to place any new 
party in the category of a challenging 
leadership on the field of political and 
economic struggle. 


which 


The Labor Party has not only a pro- 
gram designed to meet the economic de- 
mands as reflected in the industrial, edu- 
cational and moral life of the people, 
but it has a program of governmental 
or constitutional changes which is de- 
signed and able to give perpetuity and 
reliable safeguards against civil and 
political abuse by any party that can 
muster votes sufficient to control an 
election. Or in other words, while the 
party is in power the people will stil] 
have the means of government in their 
own hands by such effective weapons 
as the initiative, referendum and recall 
correction of election system, vetoing 
the powers ot the courts to assume the 
functions of the legislative and execu- 
tive departments of a democratic gov- 
ernment. These and many more changes 
through and by constitutional methods 
are demands of the Labor Party. 

Essentially the Committee of Forty- 
eight does not differ from the Labor 
political and economic pro- 
Get together and get together 

Every day is a lost day now. 
The votes are ours if we organize to 
get them. Otherwise they will be lost 
in the limbo of Republican and Demo- 
cratic promises while the maze of the 
League of Nations becomes more intri- 
cate to the thinking man as well as to 
the plodder in thought and action. 

Lose no time, spare no money, that 
can honestly be secured, in educating 


Party in 
gram. 
quickly ! 


the masses to the execution of your 
platform; and do no more protesting 
than is consistent with the needs and 
demands of the Sometimes 
converts are best made when in a speech 


occasion. 


one con show how abuses can be cor- 
rected by another method operating and 
operated by the people in a thoroughly 
democratized republic of free men. Re- 
member the proverb: “After meat, mus- 
tard,” which means too late! 

[The post-card platform and its sup- 
porting of the Fortyeighters 
the Mr. 
There was a program 
Editor of the 


argument 
were distributed at 
Earnest attended. 
better than any speech. 
Mirror. | 


meeting 


ote 


$ 
A Policy for the New Party 
Brooklyn, March 24, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

“A plague on all your houses” must 
be the comment of any genuine Progres- 
Sive scanning the cloud of presidential 
luminaries—Wood, Harding, Lowden, 
Hoover, Johnson, McAdoo. It is not 
that some of these men are unfit for 
occupancy of the executive chair, but 
the platforms they present to us, like 
Goldberg’s cartoons “don’t mean any- 
thing.” And just as the play is the 
thing, and not the star, so it is time 
that we recognize that we are not go- 
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ing to be saved socially by any vicar- 
ious thinking. However it may be celes- 
tially, we are not going to climb to ter- 
restial heaven through the “high-tone- 
ment’-ality of any candidate, no matter 
how high-toned his cerebrum may be. 
We need a new party to come forth. 


The old ones are bankrupt of any pro- 
gressive significance. We want a party 
that will come out boldly and stand for 
something genuine. We want a party 
that will recognize that the great de- 
sideratum is not to succeed in electing 
a candidate, but in educating the elec- 
torate. The election will naturally fol- 
low. 

It would seem that those fathering the 
birth of a third party are attempting 
to be everything to everybody and, ergo, 
nobody in particular. They seem to 
fear arousing antagonism more than they 
seek to attract adherents. As I see it, 
the hostility of enemies is not to be 
feared so much as the lukewarmness of 
supporters, induced by a program of 
skimmed-milk diluted with water. 


Mnay I not invite attention to that im- 
mortal phrase: “It is one with the Lord 
to conquer with a few as with many.” 
It is not to be expected, however, that 
anyone will lie in the trenches for any 
pale and insipid program of pseudo- 
reform. Let us leave planks dealing 
with workmen’s compensation, sanitary 
inspection of the slums, labor tribunals 
to others. Those ideas are all right in 
their way, giving jobs to many in need 
of work; but there are plenty of lady 
reformers of both sexes who will stand 
at Armageddon for them without a fair- 
ly busy man spilling his time for them. 


I have “may-I-not-ted” once before. 
Again “may I not” outline some of the 
pivotal points seriatim which I believe 
the new party should concern itself with? 
Thus: 

The adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution, providing for the initiative 
and referendum, both nation-wide and 
state, is paramount. Give the people 
this mighty weapon and then, when they 
erowl about the status of things po- 
litical and economic, tell them to take 
a look in the mirror to the 
source of the stench. 

The I. and R., too, is pregnant with 
the solution of the prohibition question. 
If the people have the right, on a par 
with Congress, to legislate, they can sub- 
mit the question of what constitutes in- 
toxicating liquors to a vote of the elec- 
torate, and instead of Mr. Volstead and 
a few others deciding the issue, they can 
cook their own breakfast. 


discover 


The problem of housing is the most 


immediately pressing issue confronting 
: . ar ae 
the resident of the bigger cities. The 


proposed bills, even the most radical now 
before the New York Legislature, can 
do nothing more than prevent the situ- 
becoming more acute by i- 
legitimizing any exorbitant increases of 
rent in the future. The best that the 
tenants hope for is to keep the rent 
profiteering within bounds by frowning 
on any future increases of rentals greater 
than say 20 per cent during one year. 
But no bill promises any relief for the 
present damnable plight of the tenant. 
The trouble is, there is very little avail- 
able land in New York. I would sug- 
gest that the Federal government con- 
struct a railroad to tracts of ground ly- 
ing within one hours reach by locomo- 


ation from 
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tive from the center of congestion. 
Charge a nominal fare only, paying for 
the railroad’s upkeep by a tax on the 
rising values of land that will naturally 
flow from the construction of the rail- 
road. Take pretty nearly all of this in- 
crease and use it as aforesaid. The 
problem of housing is one of transpor- 
tation and land. 

The adoption of the Plumb plan, ex- 
cept that I would do a little plumbing 
to it, destroying none of its features, 
but adding to it externally a proviso to 
reduce freight rates and make up me 
deficiency by subtracting from the graft 
of the landowner; a proviso as afore- 
said,to relieve the housing situation in 
the bigger cities by the construction of 
cheap suburban transit facilities. The 
farmer would be pleased at paying less 





ae 


freight for his potatoes, the business 
man for his merchandise. The consum- 
er, in turn, wouldn’t be disappointed at 
the resultant lowering in the H. C. of L. 
Nor would the tenant be chagrined at 
the opportunity of cheaper land and 
less rent. 

Business men are kicking, and justi- 
fiably, at the income and excess profits 
taxes and the like. Let us help them 
kick, Let us show them that these bur- 
dens on industry are unnecessary and 
that the way out is through the single 
tax—a real genuine single tax, not the 
Vancouver variety. The landlord was 
never more unpopular than he is to- 
day. Few would regret the slaughter of 
the hog. 

What say you, brethren toiling for 
the Brighter Day? What say you who 
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Special ‘Hallmark’? Watch Display 
All This Week 


We have arranged for a week’s exhibit of Hall- ' 
at our store beginning Monday, 


Among the Watches shown is the Hallmark §Su- 
preme—the finest example of watchmaking produced. 
It is the kind of timepiece every man at some time 
made 


Included in the collection is a large assortment of 
Bracelet Watches ranging from an inexpensive move- 
gold-filled case at a 
to a very dainty watch in chased and decorated cases 
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moderate price 
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invited to come in 
the 
Watches 


and we will be very 
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glad to give you any 
information about 


them which you may 


rs 


desire. 


Whether you con- 
template purchasing 
a Watch or not, you i 
are certain to be in- 
terested in the ex- 
hibit. 
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Have You Seen 
the New 


eo Six Coupe? 


ee 





About the nattiest, classiest thing 
you Il see on our streets is that new 
Reo Six Coupe. 


We think it is the handsomest 
equipage that ever came from the 
Reo shops. 


Design is a la mode and finish is 
faultless. 


Interior is, in details and appoint- 
ments, all the most fastidious could 
desire. 


In quality of workmanship it is in 
keeping with Reo chassis upon 
which it is mounted. 


You will have to see and ride in 
this new Coupe to fully appreciate 
its excellence. 
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Kardell Motor Car Co. 


3145 LOCUST STREET 


Bomont 2800 Central 2886 


















































jubilee of the people? 


for the Lord, come this way!” 
Davip SCHWARTZ. 
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Four More Planks 


Chicago, Feb. 17, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
Noticing the 


cratic platform: 


party. 








in all matters of marital relationship. 


and its dependencies. 


matic productions, movie 


books, publications, ete. 


that is not important. 


will be kept within moral bounds. 
EMER CHuss, LL. D., Ph. D. 
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Chicago, March 23, 1920. 
Editor of REEDY’s Mirror: 

Your remedy for the evils of the ex- 
cess profits tax, as set forth in several 
recent issues of your paper, does not 
seem to cover the ground. When artifi- 
cial restrictions are imposed on natural 
activities, and the effect of these restric- 
tions is plainly seen to be injurious, the 
safe way to reduce the injury is to re- 
duce restrictions in the direction of giv- 
ing more natural play. To maintain the 
restrictions modified by freak exemp- 
tions only, can lead to freak results 
only. 

Some of us know where taxes can be 
levied so as not to hurt business. If it 
is found impossible to raise the required 
revenue from land values and ground 
rent, either because of lack of education 
on the subject or because ground rent 
is insufficient, let us stick to advocating 
a straight progressive individual income 
tax and relieve corporations from being 








taxed just because they are -sorpora- 





hoist our banner and shout “Who that is 


Letters from the People 


(1) A Constitutional amendment so that time. 
as to empower Congress to pass a na- spirit of the 
tional corporation act, requiring all cor- amendment, that prohibits the govern- 
porations whatsoever to be chartered by ment from taking private property for 
the Federal government and giving the public use without due process of law. 
Federal courts exclusive jurisdiction in | 
all cases in which a corporation is a ties in one way or another consequent 


(4) A Constitutional amendment giv- 
ing Congress greater power over dra- 
productions, 


You will hear from some quarters that 
these proposals are not Jeffersonian. But 
Jefferson was 
only a man, and indeed an erring man 
at that. But behind these objections and 
others that these measures are central- 
izing, you will always find the immoral 
and lawless elements who, under the 
present sovereign state system, do as 
they please, but whe under Federal law 


Our Excess Profits Cure No Good 





preach the Gospel according to George? tions. This is plain justice, and will put 
What say you all who yearn for a real taxpayers on a basis of equality, modi. 
Shall we not fied only by their ability to pay. 


The revenue to be obtained by an in- 
dividual income tax can be made just 
as great. The normal income tax from 
which stock dividends are now exempt 
would be increased in proportion. 

It is the small corporations, whose 
function in the total production of the 
country is very important, that are hard- 
est hit by the excess profits tax. This 
tax as administered under the interpre- 


platform outlined by tation now placed on it by the treasury 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan, at the department, on small corporations, is a 
risk of seeming to present myself against travesty. 
his great intellect, I would modestly sug- poration in the country would have dis- 
gest that the following additional planks solved the day the first war tax bill was 
might be added to his in the next Demo- made a law, if the present interpreta- 


Every successful small cor- 


tion of that law had been made clear at 
It is a clear violation of the 
original constitutional 


We are faced with many abnormali- 


on the great war. Let me call attention 


(2) A Constitutional amendment em- to one phase that seems largely over- 
powering Congress to pass a law on the looked. 
subject of marriage and divorce, there- 
by giving the Federal courts jurisdiction js based on relation of earnings to capi- 


The excess profits tax on corporations 


tal invested. Increasing capital invest- 


(3) A Constitutional amendment re- ment in a corporate enterprise has the 
quiring a religious test of all officers un- 
der the government and requiring some 
form of Christianity, specifying it to be 
taught in all public schools and institu- 
tons of learning in the United States 


same effect on taxes as reducing earn- 
ings, and the method is more attractive. 

Commercially, the factors of produc- 
tion are capital and labor. Capital in 
this sense is land, buildings, equipment 
and machinery, stocks on hand and 
money in bank and credit balances. Cap- 
ital reduces the amount of labor neces- 
sary for production. In normal times 
investment in equipment of all kinds is 
determined by balancing interest on 
capital required against wages that 
would have to be paid to get the same 
work done. This natural balance is de- 
stroyed by the progressive tax on cor- 
poration earnings, and all corporations 
doing a profitable business are fever- 
ishly expanding their equipment invest- 
ment. The process is giving temporary 
employment to a vast amount of labor; 
that is why we are all busy. Production 
of finished goods for consumption and 
use is retarded because sufficient labor 
is not available for that purpose. In a 
sellers market the price of finished 
products is raised vastly over actual 
cost of production, simply as a result 
of scarcity, and the profits of the ma.- 
ufacturers and dealers go up by leaps 
and bounds. ‘These profits are again 
reinvested in highly developed equip- 
ment, lands and buildings, to beat the 
tax for the following year. 

A good illustration of the above facts 
is found in the building industry. More 
building material than ever before is 
being consumed right now; more build- 
ing laborers employed; and still there is 
a universal scarcity of living quarters, 
with no remedy in sight. All the ac- 
tivity is in the direction of industrial 
and commercial buildings, and the cry- 
in need of homes cannot meet the com- 
petition of corporations demanding ex- 
panded capitalization to reduce taxes. 

It behooves us to stop and think what 
this will lead to. Industries will be or- 
ganized to a point whereat man-power 
will be merely incidental to maximum 
production. If this development were 
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It undoubtedly is a fact that when a 
great corporation has accumulated large 
surplus and instead of declaring a cash 
dividend increases its capital stock and 
gives more stock to the stockholders, the 
latter think they are better off. The 
fact that so many people think so gen- 
erally causes an increase in the market 
value of the shares prior to the increase. 


the result of natural processes it would 
be good, but, forced by unnatural 
pressure, it will lead to an unbalance 
between production and _ purchasing 
power that will result in a cataclysm. 
This may be some years distant, but is 
sure to come unless the basic cause for 
this expansion is removed at once. 

A straight individual income tax, not 
recognizing the relative proportions of Sometimes it is an actual advantage. 
earnings to capital, would cancel this If, for instance, the Standard Oil 
fever of expansion, release labor from Company of New Jersey, with shares 
production of capital forms to produc- selling at about $850, should multiply 
tion of direct utilities, increase the sup- its capital by eight, so that each share- 
ply of goods on the market and reduce holders will have eight shares instead of 
one, his shares will be much more mar- 
ketable. The book value of his eight 
shares will be no greater than the one 
share, but he could sell his eight shares 
more easily than he could sell his one 
share. 

Because of the habit of mind of peo- 
ple in thinking in terms of percentage 
rates upon nominal values as though 
they were real values, there is also an 
advantage in dividends at the rate of 
6 per cent over dividends at the rate of 
60 per cent. Sixty per cent attracts the 
unfavorable attention of persons with 
socialist minds who get excited over 
appearances rather than realities. 

People can’t think straight in these 
matters. They are always fooled by ap- 
pearances as distinct from _ realities. 
Their minds, to use a golf term, do not 
follow through. Take this matter of 

the row everywhere over rent-profiteer- 

fection just now.—Editor of the Mrrror.] ing. Everybody almost jumps to the 
“i conclusion that the thing to do is to 

shi limit rents by law, and all that sort of 

Mr. Morris Corrects the Record thing. They make wild outcry for hous- 

St. Paul, Minn., March 22, 1920. ing facilities, yet when men put up 

Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: houses, these agitators demand that the 

Since you published my address on houses shall be operated with no return, 
the freedom of the press, it has been or no adequate return. They don’t see 
called to my attention that Mr. George that the way to get houses to going up 
Frank Lord, whose views on the sur- and rents to going down, is to take 
veillance of the press by advertisers I taxes off building and lay it on unused 
gave somewhat in full, is no longer ad- land so heavily that the tax will force 
vertising director for the du Ponts, the the land owner to put buildings on the 
position he occupied at the time he land. More buildings, lower rents. 
spoke what I quoted. I think it is only That's all. But what’s the use—the blind 
fair to the du Ponts to state this fact won't see. B. L. K. 
in your columns, particularly as I am 
informed indirectly that Mr. Lord’s 
successor will place the du Pont adver- New York City, March 23, 1920. 
tising to sell goods rather than to regu-  pegitor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
late political opinions and economic yf [| Watkins calmly says, concern- 
views of editors. If the change does ing the Knights of Columbus’ project 
indeed mean that the du Ponts will to erect a statue in Metz of Lafayette, 
adopt a policy of selecting publications that “one must presume that they have 
solely for their pulling power as adver- intended to honor a Catholic hero,” and 
meng mediums, and not because of their then recounts Lafayette’s membership 
Politics, I think readers of the popular jy the Masonic order. The critic of 
periodical press and newspapers which the Knights closes with this remark: 
carry the du Pont ads, knowing the “]¢ js a pity that none of them (the 
human weaknesses of editors and publi- Knichts) are historians.” 
cations, will rest the easier. Perhaps M. L. Watkins is the “one” 

Oxiver S. Morris. who “must presume” that the Knights 
sete intended to honor a Catholic hero. No 
eis one in the Knights of Columbus be- 

Stocks, Dividends and Rents lieved that the statue to Lafayette was to 
a Columbia, S. C., March 28th. honor a “Catholic hero.” Mr. Watkins 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: should not have assumed that his own 

Mr. Lawson Purdy is undoubtedly 


dias ; mental processes are, perforce, dupli- 
> in calling you down for your d. f. cated by the Knights of Columbus. 
eMtorial condemning the U. S. Supreme 


Court’s decisi -_ varht Lafayette is honored because, in his 

sion that stock-dividends are person and connection with the United 
not taxable as income. But many peo- States, he symbolizes and personifies the 
yn believe as you do. To them a divi- historical aid given to the struggling 
end 1s a dividend—unless it’s an Irish republic by France. He offered his own 
dividend, i, ¢., an assessment, and there- services, which were accepted. He 
tore a profit, therefore income, there- 


prices. 
I would value comment on these ideas 


from men whose sphere of observation 
is broader than mine. 
S. W. TrpeMan. 

[The Mrrror’s proposition is based on 
the assumed fact that the country needs 
the revenue from the excess profits tax. 
Therefore it is suggested to stop that 
tax at the volume of business last year, 
or at an average of excess profits for 
three years, and leave any profits be- 
yond that figure untaxed, thus promot- 
ing production from the point where 
now the excess profits tax stops it. The 
proposal is a compromise, of course. It 
is offered in view of a disposition on the 
part of the general public not to listen 
to any proposals to let the big fellows 
of. For the rest Mr. Tideman’s 
contentions are sound, though they are 
counsels of probably unattainable per- 
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Looking Down the Grand Arcade 


This Way 
for Real 
Shopping 


Satisfaction 
—Via the Grand Arcade 


Distinctive merchandise, right prices and inter- 
ested service make satisfied customers of Arcade 
shoppers. 


Designed to promote the utmost convenience to 
the buyer by the centralization of individual 
shops featuring varied lines of goods, the Arcade 
Building provides shopping advantages here- 
tofore unknown in St. Louis. 


For convenience, merchandise, real service and 
satisfaction, 


‘“Shop the Arcade Way”’ 


Arcade Building 


Eighth and Olive—Thru to Pine 
ISAAC T. COOK, Manager 








































































f helped to win French support and 
Ore taxable. sympathy and aid for us. He went to 


piientecme: 
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France on John Barry’s ship for that 
purpose. France sent us five fleets, 
30,000 men, and spent $279,000,000 to aid 
us win our freedom. The Catholic 
clergy of France contributed $6,000,000 
of that sum. It was a loan to the King, 
but was never repaid to the clergy. 

It is said that when Pershing landed 
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in France, or when he passed a monu- 
ment to Lafayette, he “Lafayette, 
That remark epitomizes 


said, 
we are Here.” 
the sentiment of the people of the United 
States towards the memory of Lafayette. 
To us Lafayette is an immortal French- 
man, who did a great and noble thing 
in offering his sword and his services 


to aid us to secure liberty by blood and 
treasure. It was the French and 
Spanish aid to us that materially helped 
to break down the general Catholic pro- 
scriptions of those colonial and early 


republic days. Congress attended a 
requiem Mass for the soul of the 
Spanish Ambassador to the United 
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Make Your Money 
Go Farther 


uated according to the cost of furnishing 

the service. ‘‘Station-to-station”’ service 
is less expensive than ‘“‘person-to-person”’ service 
because it is not necessary for the telephone com- 
pany to locate a particular person. 


"| wee wees Toll Service rates are grad- 


The rate for ‘“‘station-to station” service is 20% 
less than the rate for ‘‘person-to-person”’ service. 


FURTHER savings are possible by selecting the 
time of day when the call is made. 


“STATION-TO-STATION” calls between 8:30 
p. m. and midnight are charged at ‘‘Evening 
Rates” and the cost is about 50% less than the 
day ‘‘station-to-station”’ rate, where the day rate 
is 50 cents or more. 


“STATION-TO-STATION” calls between mid- 
night and 4:30 a. m. are charged at ‘‘Night Rates”’ 
and the cost is about 75% less than the day “‘sta- 
tion-to-station”’ rates, where the day rate is one 
dollar or more. Reduced rates do not apply when 
the ‘‘station-to-station” day rate is 25 cents or 
less. 


MANY subscribers are taking advantage of this 
service, which is speedy and less expensive. 


ANALYZE YOUR REQUIREMENTS AND 
USE “‘station-to-station”’ service wherever possible. 


To place a ‘‘station-to-station”’ call, reach the long- 
distance operator in the usual way and say—‘‘I 
wish to talk to ANYONE at Main 678, Chicago,”’ 
or—if you don’t know the telephone number—say 
“IT wish to talk to ANYONE at James Smith’s 
residence on ‘A’ street, Chicago.”’ 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 








States, although there was not then 4 
State wherein, by law, a Catholic could 
hold high office. 

The Knights of Columbus are honor. 
ing Lafayette, the gallant French soldier 
who deserves the grateful tribute of 
America’s affection. Their act in offer. 
ing a statue of the great Frenchman js 
not a spiritual or historical lapse. The 
Knights number many historians among 
their members, who know that Lafayette 
was a Mason, and that Theodore Rooge- 
velt became a Mason while President, 
yet it did not prevent his acting so 
fairly in the appointment of school 
teachers in the Philippines that the 
Order could not gratefully commemorate 
him, too, without Mr. Watkins being 
compelled to “presume” they would mean 
to honor a Catholic hero, if they choose 
to commemorate Roosevelt. 

Joun G. Coyte, M. D, 
A State Religion Possible 
Manistee, Mich., March 29, 1920, 
Editor of Keedy’s Mirror: 

Replying to C. F. Hunt’s attack upon 
me in the Mirrok of March 25, I beg 
to say that while by amendment 1 to 
the Constitution it is provided that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free thereof’—while 
this is true, neither in that amendment 
nor elsewhere in the Constitution is tt 
provided that the Constitution cannot be 
amended to establish a religion and pro- 
hibit the exercise of any other than that 


exercise 


established. 

The words “Congress shall make no 
law,’ by the doctrine of expressio unis, 
leaves clear the amending power. <A law 
is not a constitution nor a constitutional 
amendment. And further, the only re- 
straint laid upon the amending power 
respects an interference with slavery 
prior to the year 1808, and the defini- 
tion of the equal representation of any 
state in the Senate. 

It is doubtful if these expressed re- 
straints are binding, the power 
that made the Constitution (the sover- 
eign people) can change it or abolish 
it at will. But when the Constitution 
says that it cannot be amended in cer- 


since 


tain particulars, the way is left clear 
to amend it in all other particulars. 
This is the rule. 

Mr. Hunt’s description of me as be- 
longing to the kind “who depend on 
suggestion and repetition to carry their 
point” is true, so far as saying that 
[ mean to agitate for religion and 
morality and for constitutional changes 
to secure them until victory comes. Ana 
so far as arguing these questions with 
him I am prepared to meet my equals 
anywhere in debate; but I cannot take 
time to argue with every objector who 
attacks me. If God is not now in the 
Constitution, he will be there before 
twenty-five years have passed; and this 
country, freed of slavery, rum and 
atheism, with all books, pamphlets, and 
lecturers who advocate these hideous 
things put down and silenced, will be 
the brightest star in the galaxy of na- 
tions, 

Eimer Cuupp, LL.D., Ph.D. 
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Can It Be? 
839 West End Ave. 
New York City, March 26. 
Editor of RrEDY’s MIRROR: 
I will wager a quahog against a Ben 
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Davis apple that the author of the Elmer 
Chubb, LL.D., PhD. letters is none 
other than William J. Bryan. The style 
and tenor of these letters show them 
to be written by that peerless Christian 
statesman. 

WHIDDEN GRAHAM, 

IVaiter—Porterhouse steak—and make 
it small and tough. Chef (in surprise) 
—Why small and tough? Waiter—The 
guy that ordered it used to be my sec- 
retary. 

“You told him to diet,” said the young 
doctor’s wife. “Yes, I told him to eat 
only the very plainest food and very lit- 
tle of that.” “Do you think that will 
help him?” “It will help him pay my 
pill."—Boston Transcript. 

feof 

He—I have your permission to call 
this evening? She--I shall be very 
pleased, but don’t forget that father 
switches off the light at 10 o’clock. He— 
That’s kind of you! I'll be there at 10 
sharp.—Tit-Bits. 

“Why is it, Bob,” asked George of a 
very stout friend, “that you fat fellows 
are always good natured?” “We have 
“You see, we 
run.”—London 


to be,” answered Bob 
can’t either fight or 
Blighty. 
efoote 

Jenkins was sitting down to breakfast 
one morning when he was astounded to 
see in the paper an announcement of his 
He rang up friend Smith 
at once. ‘“Halloa, Smith!” he said. 
“Have you seen the announcement of 
my death in the paper?” “Yes,” replied 
Smith. “Where are you speaking from?” 


\ 
+ 
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own death. 


have established a home 
“And what 


“IT hear they 


ior telephone operators?” 


did they name it?” “Listen Inn.”’— 
Pennsylvania Punch Bow. 
Oil Promoter—Do you know what 


would happen if we struck oil in this 
well? Friend—You’d be the most sur- 
prised man in the world.—Judge. 
efeage 
“Riches have wings,” sighed the Old 
Fogy. “Maybe,” replied Grouch. “But 
you never heard of an instance in which 
they took a man to heaven.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. P 
fonts 
Tommy—Isn’t “wholesome” a funny 
word, father? Father—What’s funny 
about it? Tommy—Why, take away the 
whole of it and you have some left.— 
London Answers. 
foote 
“This pianist is charging me enough 
for a little music. I wonder how he fig- 
ures it, by the note?” “Dunno.” He’s 
making a fearful racket.” “I'll say he is. 
Probably he charges by the pound.”— 
New York Globe. 
foots 
A lone motor cyclist, hot, goggled, 
dusty, and hatless, stopped at a way- 
side inn for refreshments and ordered 
doughnuts and iced tea. “Two washers 
for a nut!” cried the waiter on his way 
to the kitchen for the tea. 
foete 
Freddy (who has caten his apple)-— 
Let’s play at Adam and Eve. Millie— 
How do that? Freddy—You 
tempt me to eat your apple and I give 
way.—Edinburgh Scotsman. 
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Books of the Day 
By Lillian Cassels 


Blue eyes under a straight black bang 
were the compelling physical attributes 
of Joseph Hergesheimer’s Linda Con- 
don, heroine of his eponymous novel, 
the latest of that author’s works in 
portraiture and interpretation of fem- 
ininity. In “The Lay Anthony,” written 
and published by Mitchell Kennerly, in 
limited edition in 1914, and now revised 
and given to general circulation under 
the imprint of Alfred Knopf (New 
York), one finds Linda’s black-and-blue 
prototype in Laura Dallam, a wanton 
who accepts tolerantly enough the price 
of her favor, but who falls stingily short 
of fulfillment. Linda Condon herself, 
for all the author’s assumption that she 
is an essence of lovely purity, was a 
character of odd limitations, though 
written about very beautifully. She ac- 
cepted without a tremor intense devo- 
tion both from the man she married and 
the other man who adored her through 
her piacid colorless life; motherhood, 
even, stirred her not at all; the only 
emotion which ever broke through her 
cool egotism was the final up-wingjng 
spread of spirit which visioned to her 
blue eyes the one great accomplishment 
of her sculptor-lover as an embodiment 
of her own ice-cold loveliness. Is Linda 
Condon, one wonders, a fine-drawn cry- 
stallization of Laura Dallam? 

The earlier character,/however, is mere- 
ly an incident in the career of “the-lay 
Anthony” (Anthony Ball), who grows 
clumsily into the affections of readers, 
so that they feel from page to page an 
irritated desire to grasp him by the scruff 
of his neck and shake him into the man- 
liness which seems always to be wait- 
ing just around the corner, Anthony in- 
variably choosing the wrong turn. He 
is a queer, shiftless, kind-hearted boy of 
twenty, who has, more because of lazi- 
ness than through any innate Anthoniau 
scruples, lived chaste. His love for Eltza, 
who builds for him a tower of ideals, 
lifts him to a quaint pride in this 
accidental purity. 

It is a troublesome character Mr. Her- 
gesheimer has draped upon Anthony's 
weak-willed frame; a character in which 
the beautiful simplicity of a high faith 
in love’s loveliness seems to be the out- 
come of dull wits rather than of nobility. 
Life, in the end, requites this dullness 
in one of its own little ways. 

Eliza dreamed for Anthony 
vision of the pinnacles of youth; and in 
keeping his eyes lifted to this vision, 
Anthony’s poor faltering feet wandered 
so far from realities he could not keep 
his balance. But “The Lay Anthony” is 
a powerful first book which later works 
from the same hand have not always 
surpassed in honesty and forthright 
power, however much they may have 
improved in mere writing craft. 
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Whosoever discovers himself taking 
himself too seriously should read 
George Ade’s “Hand-made Fables” 


(Doubleday Page & Co.), a second vol- 


ume of “fables in slang,” and get a view 


of life in the large. The chances are 
twenty to one that he will find at least 
half of his own follies and foibles mir- 
rored in good-natured scorn by a sort 
of big brother, who at the same time 
his 


acknowledges a few of 


own. 


MIRROR 


Some of these fables are distressingly 
longwinded and in some the humor 
misses fire, but the reader’s tolerance 
should equal the author’s. ‘Their charm 
lies not so much in the fullness of their 
slang as in the familiarity of the fig- 
ures, the object lessons, and in the gen- 
uine friendliness of the sarcasm. The 
moral of “The Ripe Persimmon and the 
Plucked Flower” pretty well expresses 
the spirit of the whole: “It isn’t how 
long you stick around but what you 
put over while here.’ Although each 
story is a fable with a well pointed 
moral, strangers—if there be any to 
Ade’s work should not get the idea that 
the book is a sermon. If one wants to 
banish thought along with care and 
spend an hour in mere entertainment 
and fun the “Fables” will furnish the 
medium. The illustrations by Mc- 
Cutcheon, apparently from another age, 
will produce the laugh should the fables 
fail. 
% 

Tragedy so profound it achieves sub- 
limity dominates “The Judgment of 
Peace,” written by Andreas Latzko, who 
became known in America three years 
ago through his “Men in War.” 

The author of this book is an Aus- 
trian army officer; and he writes of “the 
other side of the shield’ in a knowledge 
so intimate, in a revolt so absolute, and 
in a sincerity so unquestionable, that 
his words should rip through the com- 
forting velvet blindness in which Phar- 
isaic eyes have been slumbering, letting 
in a blaze both humiliating and salu- 
tary. 

Here is tragedy that transcends and 
makes petty those agonies of broken 
faith and disappointed love of which 
writers are wont to make material; be- 
side it ordinary griefs of life and death 
fade and become almost mimic; it is the 
composite tragedy of an outraged na- 
tion. Yet in all its sorrow, it is made 
to speak truths every man and every 
woman should read and ponder. And 
so illuminating are these truths the 
book, far from being depressing, is up- 


lifting. 
The story is of George Gadsky, an 


esthetic pianist whose fame is world- 
wide, and of his friend Arthur IVeiler, 
a sensitive, exquisite poet, and of others 
of varying degrees of fine-souled cul- 
ture, who go together through the fires 
of war. Their sufferings are poignantly 
described; but the heart of the book is 
in the revelations that come to these 
men of their own responsibility—the re- 
sponsibility of the intellectuals—toward 
the race in having allowed the war 
to be. 

“The common people,” said one of 
these intellectuals to Gadsky, “have 
borne their burdens, and have expected 
science to 
men of 


the men of learning and of 
bear theirs, too. And _ the 
thought and science did nothing of the 
kind. * * * JI attack our men of 
thought, light and leading, who per- 
mitted a great and good people to be- 
come the involuntary tool of a states- 
manship and a method of international 
life that is several hundred years be- 
hind the times. It was our business to 
see and warn! Just because of the pre- 
eminence of the German intellectuals in 
the world do I blame them most bit- 
terly for their neglect and for their ac- 


A bulky thing, the first 
— Ingersoll, but ittoldtime. - 
- Its direct descendent, — 
—— small and thin, tells time — 
both in the dark and in -— 
the light. ea 





IFTY million Ingersolls 

have been made and sold 
since Robert H. Ingersoll’s 
“Yankee Contraption”’ first 
amazed the world at the Co- 
lumbia Exposition at Chicago 
in 1893. 


In the process of time, the first 
Ingersoll has evolved into /5 
different Ingersoll watches, 
including jeweled models and 
the famous Ingersoll Radiolites 
that tell time in the dark. 


To cpmmemorate the first 
quarter century of work the 
Houseof Ingersoll hashad pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘“‘Time 
Telling Through the Ages” 
(Doubleday Page & Company, 
$3.00) the first complete book 
on the subject, 296 pages of ro- 
mantic authoritative history, 
interestingly written; attrac- 
tively illustrated. See this 


book at stores showing the 
Ingersoll Anniversary Window 
Trim, or ask your Public 
Library, or write us. Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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“Don’t you know,” 


“We were the cowards,” 
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quaintance in this insensate thing. And Whoever has had dealings with the peo- suppression 
the same is true of the socialists of all ple and thought his light too previous ment of Peace” 


“The Judg- United States on a lecture tour, is the 
was written by a pro- specialty of English poetry—as against 


for their eyes—the artists and the think- found thinker; and although it swims in action as the dear distinguishing trait 


» voice of Gad~ ers and the men of letters—is reaping that super-emotionalism into which war of the verse that sings of things Amer. 


“that it is his reward, now, that the helplessness horrors are bound to precipitate finely- ican. Not only does he state this as 


his friend others—which bear a significant warn- 


The bur- ing, and which point a bitter moral of | Atmosphere, 
dens we have to bear are our just dues. the legitimate fruit of such system of British poet 
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The Glorious Golden Tone of the 


GRO >. 
KE fickerina)) ) 


—holds one enthralled as if by magic spell. In volume, in richness, in purity, in lyric sweet- 
ness—in everything that goes to make up tone quality—the Chickering is satisfying. 
nearly a century this all-American Piano has held highest place in the affections of cultivated 
musicians of keenest discrimination. 


The Latest in Chickering Grand iis 


Style G, the newest of the small Chickering Grands, is on display in our Music Salon. 
Many true lovers of good pianos have already acclaimed it for its wonderful tone and its neat 
Those who are contemplating adding to their home a Grand Piano will find in this 
new Chickering their very ideal. 


in composition. 


"journalist now 


Sixth Floor. 


FAMOUS -BARR CoO. 


St. Louis Home of the Chickering Piano and the Chickering Ampico. 


dear common which he permits tears him along.” strung human beings, its lessons are of a fact, but he tells us why it is so; 
men) that drags us down like lead? It In the conclusions reached through trenchant timeliness—not merely to con- citing the brilliance of the aether that 
is we who must be silent and who must these discussions between Gadsky and quered, but to conquerors as well. 
because this huge herd knows his friends are truths concerning the The translation 
nothing but the path of its bell-wethers. power of a dominated press—truths sohn, and 
A man who would have tried to remain concerning the evils of permitting just purity, added to the sonorous beauty of of his own tight little isle keeps poets 
true to himself that fatal August would those lessons to be presented to the peo- description in 
have perished under the heels of the ple of a country as are pleasing to the make it a classic 
powers of money and politics, and no and Liveright.) 


prevails in America as a reason for the 


Ludwig Lewi- clarity and speed with which our poetry 
chaste runs along; while the thick muggy air 


which the book abounds, confined to a narrow radius, making 
(Boni them near-sighted—and therefore, he 


infers, introspective, visualizing much 
from little. 


: the Readers, pondering the truth of this 
in the analysis, are apt to jump from poetry 


to prose. A quick tilt of the memory. 
{ cart—do not the names that come 
‘| tumbling out first and foremost, Dick- 
ens, Thackary, Eliot, Marshall, bear im- 
| mediate corroboration? 
| Within the little radius covered by 
the cart of a “carrier” of the early fifties 
| —what time Queen Victoria, with her 
||!-“indefatigable husband” opened _ the 
Crystal Palace in far-off London—Israel 
Zangwill has found enough of the good 
old English atmosphere to have inspired 
dozen novels, and has breathed it all 
into one, “Jinny the Carrier.” 
| This, Zanewill’s first novel of the 
\|| present century, is laid in Essex, near 
Hl enough to the sea so that, had not 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1| 
| 
| 





Jinny’s nag Methusalem been trusty she 

might easily have tumbled in, and. so 

far from those dreamy and _half- 

believed-in miracles of sophistication, 

railroad trains, that its characters are 
||| steeped in an aroma of romantic naivete. 
|| Here Jinny, a charming, elfin girl, 
| who grows gradually into her “gran- 
1 fer’s” business, with his declining years, 
| serves as carrier the inhabitants of 
1 Frog Farm and of Plashy Hall and of 
| other damply-named habitats; fetched 
1 and carried for them, bought their Ep- 
'| som salts and their hairpins, their 
| pomades and their sulphur matches; 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


carried their pigs and their ducks and 
their cheeses to market; and through it 
all, in spite of the primitive prejudices 
of her community, which would have 
|| been scandalized at the thought of a 
| woman in public life, maintains a dis- 
| tinctive position in their affections; she 
| was only their own little Jinny. 

But a grand young rapscallion son 
of one of Jinny’s patrons, coming home 
from America, teased by Jinny into an- 
ger, declares her work to be unwoman- 
lv; scandalous, he secretly plumes him- 
self. And in order to teach her how 
foolish is her course, he buys a coach 
and pair, and with a liveried attend- 
ant, swashbuckles his lordly way through 
the country lanes—the Plashy Walks, 
the Little and Long Bradmarsh, the 
Steeples Woods and all—and sets up 4 
rival business, driving poor Jinny to 
the wall. In the picture Zangwill draws 
of Jinny’s pathetic bravery through a 
year of this persecution; in the poor 
courageous, hungry “front” she main- 
tains in the face of the cruelty of her 
rival, who is secretly in love with her, 
and whom she loves as devotedly as 
though he were a real man—there is 
|| great charm and sympathy. 

The denouement which turns the 
faithless patronage of the countryside 
back to Jinny, with the more amusing 
solution of her problems about her duty 























to her “granfer,” when peace is made 
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between herself and her loved Will, are 
ingenious and surprising. 

Life, in this novel of old Essex lanes, 
progresses at a snail’s pace. But Zang- 
will’s delightful comedy, taking in Dis- 
senters and Peculiars and Faith Healers 
and “Christy-Dolphins” (Christadel- 
phians ) gives varying and continuous 
charm to the ambling tale, opulent with 
rich old words that have almost grown 
out of the language. (The Macmillan 


Company. ) 
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Untold Secrets 


“How to Avoid Losses in Your 
Investing” as the title of a thin, small 
book sponsored by the Finance Pub- 
lishing Company of New York City is 
a misnomer, for it doesn’t tell. It deals 
with the general subject of investing 
money through stock brokers and points 
out—what any such investor immediate- 
ly discovers for himself—that specula- 
tion in stocks 6n margin is risky and 
that the percentage is greatly against 
the speculator, moreover that this per- 
centage is in direct ratio to the faith- 
fulness with which the investor follows 
his broker’s advice to reinvest his mar- 
ginal gains. The author (unnamed) re- 
cites brokers’ methods and emphasizes 
the fact that brokers’ advice to their 
clients looks first to the brokers’ profits. 
In proof of his assertion he cites the 
slump of last November: the Federal Re- 
serve banks warned the brokers and call 
money went up to 30 per cent, but the 
shyster brokers did not warn their cli- 
ents, and consequently it was the small 
investor who paid the losses. On the 
rare when the broker warns 
his client to sell a certain stock on a 
falling market he nullifies this good ad- 
vise by counsel to buy another equally 
worthless stock. 


occasion 


The author would protect the “lambs” 
first by eliminating some of these brok- 
ers. There are thirty-five hundred of 
them in the country and they are non- 
productives; their energies should be di- 
verted into an actually productive field 
for the benefit of the nation. A dis- 
tinction is made between the honest, 
honorable broker and the one of sharp’ 
practices; it is against the latter this 
book is directed. Then he would pro- 
hibit by law marginal trading in stocks, 
food products «nd cotton, also the hy- 
pethecating of securities, and require 
the actual delivery of any purchase 
made. He recognizes the speculative ele- 
ment inherent in human nature and 
would give it expression in the purchase 
of Stocks in development ventures hav- 
ing for their object the manufacture of 
a new product or the exploitation and 
utilization of natural resources which re- 
Ports of experts indicate have favorable 
chances of becoming profitable. This 
he would protect by “reasonable legisla- 
tion.” Here he pauses to ask perti- 
nently why leading magazines publish 
learned articles by wise or wealthy men 
Warning the public against just these 
industrial projects, while never a word 


1S said against the market 
gamblers. 


stock 


Of course the booklet may be propa- 
Sanda for the oil operators and promot- 
ers but that doesn’t affect in any way 
the soundness of its advice to the pros- 
Pective investor to investigate and then 
tely on his common sense. 
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Budweiser 

In the olden time—before the Great 
Drouth—“Budweiser” was a word that 
stood for a thing of many delectable 
connotations. It meant physical re- 
freshment, mildly agreeable quickening 
of the blood, sustenance in effort and 
recuperation from exhaustion, and the 
sparkle and glow of good fellowship 
in the forgetfulness of care. In fact, 
the word means all these things yet— 
and not in remembrance of gone days 
only, but in fact. 

For Budweiser is not only a word of 
pleasantly recalled associations. It is 
a thing, a fact, that has survived the 
great sweeping away of all stimulant 
creature-comforts at the command of a 
banded few committed to the salvation 
of the many from the sin of joy. Bud- 
weiser has “come back.’ And its re- 
turn is gladsomely welcomed by the mul- 
titude who but for it would have re- 
mained damned to such soft drinks as 
serve but to multiply the inconveniences 
and distresses of compulsory siccancy. 
Our souls threatened to become as dry as 
the desert land the law has made of this 
country, and our hearts as parched as 
grass in latest summer, until Budweiser 
reappeared as Spring comes out of Win- 
ter. 

Budweiser is no false-pretense draught. 
It is not a beverage which depends for 
its effect upon an insistently asserted re- 
semblance or nearness to something else 
potational memory. Budweiser is 
beer. No one has to prove that, be- 
cause no one denies it. It’s beerness is 
evident to sight and taste and smell. 
But it is beer from which the alcohol 
is extracted or expelled. The elements 
in beer that gave the drink its food 
value all been retained in their 
purity and strength. That gratifying 
and satisfying taste which gave to beer 
its flavor of the stored sunshine in the 
hops and malt is retained in the prod- 
uct of the new processes of brewing, 
discovered or invented by Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., of St. Louis. The amount 
of alcohol remaining in the liquid as 
put forth is barely sufficient to pre- 
serve the grain elements therein from 
degeneration and decomposition. It 
amounts to something less than one- 


of 


have 


half of one per cent; so it is plainly to 
be seen that the alcoholic content of 
Budweiser is below the maximum per- 
missible under the Volstead law,—2.75 
per cent. Budweiser is well within the 
law. It is no more intoxicating than 
so much buttermilk, which also con- 
tains alcohol in small quantity. 

Budweiser retains all the refreshing 
and sustaining quality of the brew thar 
was world-widely popular under that 
name before prohibition went into effect. 
It has been deleted only of that which 
prohibitionists believed made it a means 
of intoxication, or better say it has been 
deleted of alcohol in any amount that 
could possibly conduce to over-stimula- 
tion. It is no more an alcoholic bever- 
age in fact or in law than any drink 
which contains any particle of sugar or 
any elements of grain or fruit or vege- 
table. 

The old Budweiser was the most pop- 
ular of beers. The new Budweiser, with 
the alcohol removed, is maintaining the 
prestige of the name. The difference be- 
tween the two is hardly to be distin- 
guished by the person who has par- 
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taken of both. That difference is only 
expressed in the reduction of alcoholic 
content from about 4 per cent in pre- 
prohibition days, and 2.75 per cent in the 
period since the war prohibition act, and 
the less than one-half of one per cent 
discoverable in the product of today by 
chemical analysis. 


So your enjoyment of this beverage 
cannot be diminished by any conscien- 
tious dread or scruple about violating the 
law. The man who sells it has a right 
to do so, even as you have a right to 
buy it. That point settled, there remains 
to say that Budweiser is pleasantly 
palatable, with a bit of pungency that is 
the opposition of flatness. The tang 
and the creamy foam are there for savor 
and aroma. The grain elements are in 
evidence, and there is an utter absence 
of anything like acidity. There is no 
taste metallic or chemical, and the im- 
bibed draught produces in the drinker no 
sensation of excessive fullness. The drink 
is appetizing before a meal and of agree- 
able affinity with the edibles compos- 
ing a meal. And it has a pervasion or 
suffusion quality agreeable and stimulat- 
ing to a degree far short of the speed 
limit of excitation by prohibition legally 
fixed. In brief, Budweiser is exactly the 
beverage that meets the requirements of 
a popular taste which has not forgot 
the socializing quality and the diges- 
tional felicity which were associated with 
the drink when it was_ considerably 
stronger in alcohol. All the beer qual- 
ity and characteristics are appreciably in 
evidence—the alcohol is eliminated. 

It is gratifying to know that the de- 
mand for this product is of enormous 
volume and that Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
is fully equipped to supply that demand 
without deterioration of quality conse- 
quent upon increase of quantity. Such 
limitations of facility for supply as may 
exist are limitations caused by the lack 
of cars on the railroads owing to the 
cessation of car-building during the pe- 
riod of governmental administration of 
the country’s transportation system. 


Budweiser, the old-new or new-old 
Budweiser is the response of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., to the new conditions 
brought about by the Volstead law. It is a 
product distinguished by absolute hon- 
esty of manufacture. There are to be 
found in it no substances other than 
those associated with the making of malt 
liquors from the earliest times. Bud- 
Weiser is innocent of substitutes for ce- 
real components and of anything remote- 
ly resembling adulteration. It is non- 
intoxicating in any amount. It is a bever- 
age, that is and aims to be nothing more 
than a refreshment and an invigorator of 
the human system and not a depressant 
upon the human spirit. It is the felicitous 
combination of precisely that which the 
people want and the government will 
permit them to have in the way of a 
malt liquor. 


Father (sternly)—Young man, I saw 
you put your arm around my daughter 
last night. Youth—I suppose you 
noticed how she struggled, too.—Stan- 
ford Chaparral. t 


Naa 


V isitor—What lovely furniture. 
Johnny—Yes, I think the man we bought 
it from is sorry now he sold it; anyway 
he’s always calling —Yale Record. 


nence ?” 
week for it.”-—Washington Star. 
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“Does you cook give you any imperti- 
“No; she charges me $10 a 











Swope 
Footwear 


for men, women and 
children combines 
quality, style, distinc- 
tion and value toa 


high degree. 
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Saving Fifty-Cent Dollars 
and Cashing Them at Par 


It is true that a dollar 
buys only half as much as 
formerly. But its value 
will some day be raised 
again to the old standard. 
Your dollars deposited now 
in a Liberty Bank Savings 
Account will greatly in- 
crease in value when the 
inevitable price adjust- 
ment occurs, and you will 
also receive the additional 
profit of 3% interest com- 
pounded semi-annually. 


One dollar starts an account. 
Today is the time. 
Tomorrow never comes. 


“With Pleasure” 


The symbol of our service 


LIBERTY 


OF ST.LOUIS 
J.L. JOHNSTON 


Presipent 


BROADWAY AND PINE. 
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Futurist Novels 
By Ella McMunn 


Dorothy M. Richardson has dropped 
four well-developed skeletons upon the 
market, and is busy assembling bones 
for a fifth. The completed anatomical 
articulations are like Cubist pictures. 
Futurist verse and some of the musical 
compositions that require indiscriminate 
pounding first on one end of the piano 
and then on the other. 

“Pointed Roofs,” “Backwater,” “Hon- 
eycomb,” and “The ‘Tunnel’ (Knopf, 
New York) are the finished books, or 
at least as finished as the author in- 
tended them to be. As a matter of 
fact, the reader finishes them accord- 
ing to his taste, very much after the fash- 
ion of the old parlor game wherein a 
reader began on a story, making a pause 
which was filled in by another reader 
from a slip of paper in his hand. By 
proper shuffling of the loose slips a hun- 
dred meanings could be read into the 
story, even though some of the varia- 
tions once caused a romantic young man 
to present his lady love with “a can of 
worms.” 

The newness of this form is also in- 
dicated in the harmony between the title 
and the binding of the books more than 








in the contents, for while “Pointed 
Roofs” might mean any town, the color 
of the book and the top of the pages 
is a cheerful red, as if it had been 
dropped in a bucket of blood and res- 
cued before quite submerged. The sec- 
ond volume, “Backwater,” is of bluish 
green, as much like backwater as any 
pool over which spiders skim and tad- 
poles lurk. “Honeycomb,” is green, like 
a row of beehives in the orchard, while 
“The Tunnel” is finished in deep, choc- 
olate brown that suggests the moist earth 
of an excavation. 

But after an examination of the,titles 
the guessing game becomes more com- 
plicated. You gather that the seventeen- 
year-old heroine, Miriam, is setting off to 
teach school for the purpose of earn- 
ing money. After that Bedlam, pande- 
monium and delirium tremens envelope 
you while trying to stay it out with the 
sweet young thing, and to determine, if 
possible, just what it is that Miriam 
wants, and you conclude, after you have 
sat for some time with a wet towel 
around your head, that since she doesn’t 
know what she wants, it is folly for 
you to attempt to know the unknowable, 
but you can add words to your vocabu- 
lary'—nice, new words that are not in the 
dictionary, and all worn out and soiled. 








freezing point all of the time. 
keeping beautiful furs. 


luster and natural oils. The rates 
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The Summer Care of | 
WINTER FURS | 


As soon as the days become too warm for your fur coat, do not 
put off sending it to be kept safely in cold storage. 
summer rest in the cool fresh vaults where the air is kept at the 
Cold storage is the only safe way of 


No better care can be taken of not only your furs, but of valuable 
hangings and rugs, than that which our cold storage vaults provide. 


After a thorough sunning and dusting the articles are placed in the 
vaults, where they are free from moths, burglary or fire. The cold 


atmosphere is a splendid tonic for furs, aiding them to retain their 


pieces stored. May we call for your furs.? 


GRAND LEADER 


Furs enjoy a 


are reasonable, varying with the 
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One of them is “flountercrack.” And you 
learn some new things in Nature and 
Science. She speaks of the “smell of the 
snow” and “warm snowflakes” and “black 
splashes of light,” although, obviously, 
the books are not intended to instruct, 
for in all the twelve hundred and six 
pages of the four volumes you do not 
so much as learn how to make soft soap 
or to find God. ; 


At first you attribute your dazed con- 
dition to the fact that the early vol- 
umes contain much French and German, 
and to one whose foreign languages were 
acquired from occasional contact with 
the menu cards of hotels and whose vo- 
cabulary consists of “demi tassc,” “petit 
“et vin” and “pate de foi-gras,” 
much of the conversation at the for- 
eign schools is unintelligible. The later 
volumes are not so burdened, and yet 
they might as well have been written 


ante 
pots, 


.in Hindoostanee, in places, unless you 


are blessed with a nimble mind, such as 
Miriam’s, and can hop, skip, and jump 


with her from Germany to London, from, 


the elegant Corrie mansion to a fur- 
nished room, and from a love affair to 
the cuspidor in a dental office, all in the 
space of seven seconds by your wrist 
watch. But all have not Miriam’s 
power of mental gymnastics, for we 
are told on one occasion that “she could 
hear the busy circulation of his (Mr. 
Hancock’s) thoughts.” That in anyone 
else, would be regarded as some feat. 

Still in spite of the merry chase she 
leads one, you become profoundly inter- 
ested in her and it is with the deepest 
regret that the closing chapters of “The 
Tunnel’ leave her still clawing the air 
for the intangible thing she wants, but 
which neither she, nor you, nor God 
has any idea what it is, and which may 
be a husband, a cigarette or freedom 
to say “Damn” in circles where other 
people do not. 
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Capital Re partee 


A story is going the rounds which 
ought to be true if it isn’t. Let no sol- 
emn historian institute inquiry into its 
origin. The nation is chuckling over it 
and the laughter has about two parts 
of delight in the wit and aptness of the 
retort to three parts appreciation of the 
truth in the epigram. 


It seems that Postmaster General 
Burleson took occasion at a dinner party 
American women of inordi- 
nate vanity, shown in the number of 
times they permitted or procured the 
publication of their portraits in the 
newspapers; and by their alleged love 
of wearing the uniforms of various or- 
ganizations which they joined, so, the 
speaker implied, chiefly because of the 
publicity thus achieved. When the ac- 
cusing speech was ended, the wife of a 
Marine Corps commandant, so the story 
goes, answered with one sentence: 


to accuse 


“Mr. Postmaster General, I perceive 
that you are as ignorant of the Ameri- 
can female as you are of the American 
mail.” 

Upon which remark all good citizens 
will stick the stamp of approval. And 
even the gentleman referred to must 
hear the national shout of “Bravo!” un- 
less he is as deaf as the proverbial— 
and actual—post—N. Y. Evening Sun, 


Some Sonnets 
By Elmer Chubb, LLD,, Ph. D. 
V. 

On Hearing of Mary Pickford’s Divorce, 

Judge not unless you know the facts, 
nor then 

Lest ye be brought unto the judgment 
seat. 

And yet to read this story, which did 
greet 

Our eyes astonished! It is given to men 

And women to forgive, and yet again 

To forgive, and in the marriage state to 
eat 

The bread of high forbearance, and to 
treat 

The failings of the other gently, when 

Disputes arise. But if I only knew 

Your heart had merely changed, and 
nothing more 

Moved you to take this step from shore 
to shore 

My condemnation would be placed on 
you, 

To show how deeply goodness can de- 
plore 

A whim that severs wedded mates and 

trite. 


VI. 
To Mary Garden. 


Oft have I sat and seen your art portray 


Thais, and Cleopatra, even ‘Salome, 
And wondered if their natures’ lesser 
loam 
Had tainted in 
clay. 

It cannot be, I mused; and to allay 
My darker broodings I have wished the 


such wise your finer 


dome 

Of heaven might look down upon a 
home 

Where vou were settled, happy all the 
day, 

IXven if art were sacrificed. What is 
art 

Compared to peace and lofty woman- 
hood? 

But when I heard these operas are the 
mood 


lust of the moment, and you live apart 
In meditations high and fancies good, 
A rapture as of music filled my heart! 











Figure writing by 


“touch” system 


SUNDSTRAND simple keyboard 
—with only 10 figure keys and all 
at finger tips—makes speedy 
“touch” system figure writing 
a true reality. 


SUNDSTRAND adds, multiplies, 
subtracts, divides—faster, easier, 
more accurately. It is easily 
carried to the figure work, 
wherever it may be. 

Ask for demonstration in your 
office. 


Sales Offiice 


303 Fullerton Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Country Cousin 


to the eager coteries 
us a sound 


[f you listen 
which are busy making 
American art out of the whole cloth 
which no one, they say, has ever cut 
in America, you will hear them calling 
the Middle West the country cousin, 
if not the maiden aunt, of the family 
of cultures approximately wedded on 
this continent. Listen further and you 
will hear that the only art of the Middle 
West is the best seller, and that the 
best seller as there practiced is, like 
the little girl of the rhyme, merely sugar 
and spice and all that’s nice. Indiana, 
you will hear, is the Attica of the Middle 
of the Middle West, but an Attica with- 
out salt, where a stream of literary 
treacle rolls from Meredith Nicholson 
at his occasional worst to George Barr 
McCutcheon at his accidental best, and 
on and on, one vast substantial smile. 
Now certain facts in the case happen 
to be obvious to the point of aggres- 
siveness. It was in the Middle West 
that American realism first struck roots; 
it is from the Middle West that its 
most eminent .American exponents have 
come; and realism, as also its austerer 
offspring, naturalism, has flourished 
there with special energy and success. 
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If Edward Eggleston (of Indiana) 
is not the father of American realism 
the poor thing has no father. While 
Bret Harte was playing Irving and 
Dickens to California, Eggleston, hav- 
ing read Taine on the art of the Neth- 
erlands, set himself to work to portray 
the life he knew in the patient undoc- 
trinaire spirit of the honest Dutch and 
Flemish. “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” 
is the first document in the history of 
our realism. In the very year of its 
appearance William Dean Howells (of 
Ohio) published his earliest novel and 
began a career which to the American 
fiction of the eighties was almost equal 
to an academy in its influence for reality 
in fiction. Did he not call whole herds 
of novelists after him on the paths of 
truth and reasonableness? Did he not 
teach the vast, shaggy humorist from 
Missouri nearly all that Mark Twain 
ever knew of literary criticism? Both 
Howells and Mark Twain, two of the 
three major novelists that their half 
century produced in America, lived away 
from the section which bred them; but 
E. W. Howe, who in the early eighties 
wrote the grimmest of all American 
novels, has never diluted the Kansas 
in him (though he was born in In- 
diana). The tradition was carried on 
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by Hamlin Garland (of Wisconsin), 
who learned from Eggleston how ‘to 
look hard at the life around him, became 
in Boston one of Mr. Howell’s young 
men, and not only struck a new note 
in “Main-Travelled Roads” and “Prairie 
Folks,” but in his “Crumbling Idols” 
set forth the doctrines which our nat- 
uralism followed for a decade. Frank 
Norris was born in Chicago, and it was 
there that the undeceived Mr. Dooley 
(of Illinois) and the arch-satirist George 
Ade (of course of Indiana) did their 
work at the turn of the century. On 
the very pivot came “Sister Carrie’ by 
Theodore Dreiser (of Indiana), colossus 
and coryphzus of subsequent naturalism. 
Nor has the old movement stopped now 
that poetry has stolen from the novel 
ancient thunder. Spoon River be- 
longs to Illinois, and Winesburg to 
Ohio. Vachel Lindsay dances his juba 
to truthful tunes in Lincoln’s Spring- 
field; and it is in Chicago that Carl 
Sandburg mixes the music of the seven 
spheres with “good old mud.” 


its 


There is more here than milk and 
water and honey. Perhaps ‘the eager 
coteries drink only the softer beverages 
from the Middle West.—From the New 
York Nation. 
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No Simp Was Simpson 

During the early days of the Fif- 
teenth Infantry’s sojourn in France 
some of the men were used to carry up 
ammunition to the artillery. At first 
each man carried only one shell, but as 
the need became more pressing they un- 
dertook heavier loads, until many of 
them were staggering along under the 
weight of four or five of them. Finally 
one of the soldiers whose back was bent 
from the task stepped up to his sergeant 
and asked: “Sergeant, how you all got 
my name on this list?” “I’ve got it all 
right,” replied the other. “You're Pri- 
vate Simpson, ain’t you?” “Ye-es, sir,” 
answered the ammunition carrier. “But 
how you all got my name spelled?” 
“Why, S-i-m-p-s-o-n,” replied the ser- 
geant. “That’s right,” answered the sol- 
dier, wiping the sweat from his brow. 
“I thought mebbe you had it down Sam- 
son.” 


Saas as 


“Be careful in dusting those portraits, 
Mary,” said the mistress to her new 
help; “they are all old masters.” <A look 
of amazement came into the girl’s face. 
“Gracious ma’am!” she gasped, “who’d 
ever thought you’d been married all them 
times.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Our Stock Is Now Complete 


With the 
Smart and Exclusive Styles 


Which we are always the first to display 


SHOES 


Good Shoes Are An Economy 
720-722 Olive Street, St. Louis 


London 


New York 


Paris 
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choice of stationery. 


Engraving at Jaccard’s bears the stamp of true artistry in accordance with 


| 
| society’s newest concept. 
| 
| 


outside envelopes, range in price from 


Wedding Announcements range upward in price from 


Additional hundreds from 


| 

\ 

| Calling Cards 

Engraved Script Plate and 
100 cards, $2.50 

Engraved Solid Old English, 
100 cards, $3.75 

Engraved Shaded Old English, 
100 cards $4.75 

Engraved Shaded Caxton, 100 
cards, $4.75 

Engraved Shaded Modified 
Roman, 100 cards, $4.75 

100 Cards from Plate furnish- 
ed, $1.50 


Paneled Cards, $2 .00 for 100 











Samples of Stationery, Invitations, Call- 


ing Cards submitted upon request. 






Engraved Wedding Stationery 


of Character and Supremacy 


The Easter Bride’s surest method of expressing presonality is her judicious 


Wedding Stationery of premier quality, expertly engraved, with inside and 
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$18.50 to $54.00 the hundred 
$14.45 to $42.00 
$5.00 to $14.00 





Special for This Week— 
Gold - edged Correspondence 
Cards in white and tints— 
attractively boxed— 50c 




















The latest Nov Ity Correspon- 
dence Cards and Stationery show 
gayly lined envelopes. 
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A Pretty Quarrel 
By Lord Lord Dunsany 


(Copyright 1920 by The Atlantic Monthly 
Company) 

On one of those unattained, and un- 
attainable, pinnacles that are known as 
the Bleaks of Eerie, an eagle was look- 
ing East with a hopeful presage of 
blood. 

For he knew, and rejoiced in the 
knowledge, that eastward over the dells 
the dwarfs were risen in Ulk, and gone 
to war with the demigods. 

The demigods are they that were born 
of earthly women; but their sires are 
the elder gods who walked of old among 
men. Disguised they would go through 
the villages sometimes in summer eve- 
nings, cloaked and unknown of men; 
but the younger maidens knew them 
and always ran to them singing, for all 
that their elders said: in evenings long 
ago they had danced to the woods of 
the oak trees. Their children dwelt out- 
of-doors beyond the dells of the bracken, 
in the cool and heathery lands, and 
were now at war with the dwarfs. 


Dour and grim were the demigods, 
and had the faults of both parents, and 
would not mix with men but claimed 
the right of their fathers, and would 
not play human games but forever were 
prophesying, and yet were more frivolous 
than their mothers were, whom the 
fairies had long since buried in wild 
wood-gardens with more than human 
rites. 

And being irked at their lack of rights 
and ill-content with the land, and hav- 
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ing no power at all over the wind and 
snow, and caring little for the powers 
they had, the demigods became idle, 
greasy, and slow; and the contempouous 
dwarfs despised them ever. 

The dwarfs were contemptuous of all 
things savoring of heaven, and of every- 
thing that was even partly divine. They 
were, so it has been said, of the seed 
of man; but, being squat and_ hairy, 
like to the beasts, they praised all beast- 
ly things, and bestiality was shown 
reverence among them, so far as rever- 
ence was theirs to show. So most of 
ali they despised the discontent of the 
demigods who dreamed of the courts 
of heaven and power over wind and 
snow; for what better, said the dwarfs, 
could demigods do than nose in the 
earth for roots and cover their faces with 
mire, and run with the cheerful goats 
and be even as they? 

Now, in their idleness caused by their 
discontent, the seed of the gods and 
the maidens grew more discontented 
still, and spake of or cared for only 
heavenly things; until the contempt of 
the dwarfs, who heard of all these 
doings, was bridled no longer and it 
must needs be war. They burned spice, 
dipped’in blood and dried, before the 
chief of their witches, sharpened their 
axes, and made war on the demigods. 

They passed by night over the Oolnar 
Mountains—each dwarf with his good 
axe, the old flint war-axe of his fathers 
—a night when no moon shone; and 
they went unshod and swiftly, to come 
on the demigods in the darkness beyond 
the dells of Ulk, lying flat and idle 
and contemptible. 
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And before it was light they found 
the heathery lands, and the demigods ly- 
ing lazy all over the side of a hill 
The dwarfs stole toward them warily 
in the darkness. 

Now the art that the gods love most 
is the art of war; and when the seed 
of the gods and those nimble maidens 
awoke and found it was war, it was 
almost as much to them as the god-like 
pursuits of heaven, enjoyed in the 
marble courts, or power over wind and 
snow. They all drew out at once their 
swords of tempered bronze, cast down 
to them centyries sincé on stormy nights 
by their fathers; drew them and faced 
the dwarfs; and casting their idleness 
from them, fell on them sword to axe. 
And the dwarfs fought hard that night, 
and bruised the demigods sorely, hack- 
ing with those huge axes that had not 
spared the oaks. Yet for all the weight 
of their blows and the cunning of their 
adventure, one point they had over- 
looked: the demigods were immortal. 

As the fight rolled on toward morn- 
ing the fighters were fewer and fewer; 
yet for all the blows of the dwarfs, 
men fell upon one side only. 

Dawn came, and the demigods were 
fighting against no more than six; and 
the hour that follows dawn, and the 
last of the dwarfs was gone. 

And when the light was clear on that 
peak of the Bleaks of Eerie, the eagle 
left his crag and flew grimly east, and 
found it was as he had hoped in the 
matter of blood. 

sut the demigods lay down in their 
heathery lands, for once contented 
though so far from the courts of heaven, 


and even half forgot their heavenly 
rights, and sighed no more for power 
over wind and snow.—From the Atlantic 
for April. 
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Registering 

She was crying unrestrainedly. Not 4 
sound came from the pretty trembling 
lips, but the great tears rolled down her 
cheeks. The man seemed to enjoy the 
sight. A sarcastic smile played about 
his cruel mouth as he watched her; in- 
deed he looked as if he could never 
have smiled any other way. The 
beautiful eyes looked up pleadingly to 
his. His tongue seemed to lash her like 
a whip as a torrent of words came hiss. 
ing from his mouth. Then she crumpled 
up and gave way entirely to her grief. 
“Fine, fine,” the man cried to her. “Two 
hundred feet of that is enough. Now 
we'll shoot a little of the next scene, 
where you hang by one foot from a 
five-story building.” Whereupon _ the 
lovely girl chucked the onion overboard, 

Treadgold—Look here, young man! 
What’s it got to do with you how much 
I’m goin to settle on Mabel when she 
marries? You ain’t in love with her, eh? 
Archie—Well, not yet; but you don’t ex- 
pect me to catch fire without being in- 
sured first, do you?—Tit-Bits. L 

2. 2%, 
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Parson—Who is making that terrible 
noise and using that terrible language in 
your house, Mrs. Petersen? Mrs. Peter- 
sen—lIt’s only my husband He wants 
to go to church and can’t find his prayer- 
book.—London Answers. 
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Solid Bronze 


ST. LOUIS COFFIN COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


and Copper-Bearing 


_ STEEL CASKETS 


Are the most indestructible 


Sanitary and Lasting Bunial 


Caskets Made. 


- Manufactured By 


Solid Copper 
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Onomatopoeia 
A portly Dutch woman applied to the 
postoffice for a money order to send to 
her son in the Far East. She told the 








clerk she had left her son’s letter at 
home, but she said he was “some place 
out in China dot sounds like der noise 
an automobile makes.” The clerk smiled 
and turning to another clerk, he said: 
“What kind of a noise does an automo- 


hile make, Joe?” “Honk, honk!” the 
other suggested. “Yah, dot’s it,” ex- 


claimed the woman, her face brighten- 
ing. “Honk, honk, dot’s der place.” So 
the clerk made the order payable to 
Hongkong and the woman went away 


happy. 
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Amateur Competetion 
Finley P. Dunne was talking about 
the 1919 fashions. ‘Worse and worse,” 
he said moodily. “They grow worse 
and worse. A beggar held me up the 
other day. ‘Why,’ eave the 
poor fellow a dime, isn't this Hot- 


I said, as I 


‘why, 


ton, the famous impresario?’ ‘That's 
me, said the beggar. Sut what, old 
chap,” I asked, ‘what is the cause of 


‘The new fashions,’ he 
answered bitterly. ‘The new fashions, 
Peter. You see, I used to make mil- 
lions out of le—I means limb shows; 
but the ladies display so many charms 
for nothing now that the public don’t 
pay to see shows like mine any more.’” 


your downfall ?’ 


oroeteete 
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“Scribbler has written two books. The 
second will live.’ \What about the first?” 
“Oh, it was a best seller and enabled him 
to live while he was writing the second.” 
—Julge. 


* York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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Coming Shows 


“Parlor, Bedroom and Bath’ will come back 
to the Shubert-Jefferson Theatre for a week 
commencing Sunday evening, April 4. This 


hilarious production in the realm of pajama 
drama promises to keep up its record as a 
popular success established by runs of a year 
and six months in New York and Chicago, 
respectively. In the company are such recog: 
nized artists as Edna Ann [,uke, Walter E. 


Perkins, remembered for his work in “My 
Friend From India,’? Will Archie, Fred I. 
Lewis, Etta Bryan and Jane Aubrey. The 


play deals with what happens to a sentimental 


wife who wants her husband to be ‘fa man 
with a past.” The husband pretends to be 
that sort of a fellow and out of this ludicrous 


situation grows a luxuriant crop of laughs. 


J 
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May Irwin will begin a week's engagement 
at the American Theatre next Sunday evening 
in the highly comic comedy “On the Hiring 
l,ine,”” by Harvey O’ Higgins and Harriet Ford. 
‘The play has been an immense success in New 
Nothing need 
be said in praise of May Irwin’s breezy brand 
of humor and of dashing unconventionality. 
Producer George C. Tyler has surrounded her 
with a highly competent cast. Her arrival will 
bring out in force all the veteran rounders 
who remember May from the days when she 
and her sister Flo were brilliant stars at the 
old Comique Theatre in this city. 
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The chief attraction at the Columbia for 
the last half of the current week is Rawls and 
Van Kaufman in a skit called “A Willing 
Worker.” Carleton and Belmont appear in a 
crossfire comedy entitled “Who Are You?” 
They also have some songs. Maurice Brierre 
and Grace King, “the little boy from Boston 
and the little girl from New Orleans,” do a 
nifty turn of songs, dances and impersona- 
tions. The Kimiwa Trio are expert Japanese 
equilibrists and the Whitney company present 


the “Operatic Dolls,” while Eugene O’Brien 
in “A Fool and His Money” provides the 
feature picture. 

Manager Sullivan of the Orpheum is pre- 
pared for a theatre crush next week with 
“Chin Toy” as his headliner. Producer Joseph 
Ik. Howard, with the aid of Ethlyn Clark, 


Clinton and Rooney, Jack King, Sun Ki Gee, 
and a bouquet of girls, make of this an im 
posing and melodious spectacle. Fifteen Min- 
utes of Concert” by Allan Rogers, the Ameri- 
can tenor, with T[enry Dexter at the piano, 
is a high class feature. Paul Morton and 
Naomi Glass present a satire entitled ‘*1920- 
1950." Grace De Mar impersonates ‘The 

















“OODLES”? AND 


A “High Jinks” Carnival 


shops and everything. 
dancing, diversions— 






“OODLES”’ 
FROLICS AND FEATURES AT THE 


ATLANTIC CITY 
BOARD WALK 


COLISEUM, APRIL STH TO 14TH 


ATLANTIC CITY BROUGHT TO YOU 


—with its sand and board walk and rolling chairs, side shows and 
Scores of amusement features, jazz, music, 


BE SURE TO VISIT 


CEDAR 


RESERVE YOUR SEATS FOR THE 
A High-Class Restaurant Operated by Bevo Mill 
POPULAR PRICES 








OF FUN, 










and Fete Extraordinary 


GROVE 


“EATS” 


Admission to the 
Whole Show, 
50c 
Advance %-Price Ticket Sale 


. (Ending Apr. Sth até P. M.), 
Adults or Two Children, 25¢ 


NOW ON SALE AT 


1002 Olive Street 








“Oh, Gee! Oh, Gosh”— 
Let’s All Go—It’s Happyland 





(Ask ForA K Ta bs | 


TABLETS 
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Erwin and Jane Connelly 
in “The Tale of a Shirt,’? a laundry comedy; 
Jack Osterman in “Fifteen Minutes of Somey 
thing,” and the Novelty Clintons round out 
the acting bill, while the new Kinograms and 
Topics of the Day are the up-to-the-minute pic- 
ture features. 


Eternal Feminine.” 


oe 

The Five American Girls lead off in songs 
and music next week’s Grand Opera House 
program. Garry Owen and his company pre- 
sent a singing and conversational skit entitled 
“‘What’s the Use?’ Lady Alice’s Pets pro- 
vide a number that is unique in the way of 
performing animals. Hal Chamberlain and 
Vivian Earle serve a _ vaudeville menu of 
songs, patter and violin improvizations. Kelly 
and Post invite the audience to “Have a 
Pickle.”” The Gabberts Duo are celebrities in 
acrobatics. Other items are Johnnie Keane in 
songs and stories like his name; the two 
KKiwanas are Tokio tricksters; Robert John- 
ston, comedian; the Pathe Weekly, Chester 
Outing, Mutt and Jeff and Sunshine comedies. 


° 
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San Carlo Opera Coming 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company will 
present nine operas at the Odeon during the 
week beginning Monday, April 5. The _ bill 
follows: Monday, “Rigoletto”; Tuesday, ‘*Ma- 
dam Butterfly”; Wednesday matinee, ‘‘Faust’’; 
Wednesday night, “La Forza del Destino’’; 
Thursday, ‘La Boheme” : Friday, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and “Pagliacci” ; Saturday mati- 
nee, “Tales of Hoffmann’; Saturday night, 
“Tl Trovatore.”” Of this vanevinrs the bill for 
Wednesday evening, “I,a Forza del Destino,” 
is a novelty although not new. The company’s 
personnel is stronger than ever, individually 
and collectively. 
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A certain senator deploring the dis- 
honest methods of one type of business 
man, once said, with a smile: “It all 
brings back to me a dialogue I once 
heard in a Southern school. ‘Children,’ 
said the teacher, ‘be diligent and stead- 
fast, and you will succeed. Take the 
case of George Washington, whose 
birthday we are soon to celebrate. Do 
you remember my telling you of the great 
difficulty George Washington had_ to 
contend with?’ ‘Yes, ma’am,’ said a lit- 
tle boy. ‘He couldn't tell a lie.’” 


ae 
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Thomas W. Lamont in a_ recent 
luncheon speech digressed from his theme 
to tell of something he saw in France 
which clearly illustrated the eagerness o} 
the American doughboy to fulfill his mis- 
sion abroad. One day he saw a battal- 
ion of American soldiers returning from 
the trenches, wearing a haggard look 
and covered with mud. At the head of 
the procession marched a lad carrying 
a banner with the following inscrip- 
tion: “We paid our debt to Lafayette, 
now who the hell else do we owe?” 





Budweiser 


is with you once again! 
The famous friend of 
old — made by the 


original process in con- 


formity with the present 


regulations—on sale 


everywhere. 
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M rt d M with strong intimations of the impeng. 
arts an oney ency of heavy buying of copper for Fy. 





They still lave a mighty interestin’ ropean account. Firs 
market in Wall street. Business is big, Note should be taken also of the in. Mer 
especially in the industrial department. creased buying of shares of shipping be 
Profits are accumulating with suffi- companies. International Mercantil — ac 


cient rapidity to rouse the spirit of spec- Marine and Atlantic, Gulf and West Inf ja 
ulation in all parts of the nation. The dies have recorded sharp gains in yalygff Ful 
latest exploits of the @ la hausse fac- in the past few weeks. The common ~& 
tion bordered on the sensational in sev- stock of the last-named company tog Indi 
eral cases, motor and steel shares being $7 in one day. The pamphlet report off Kin 
particularly favored by the sanguine mul- the Bethlehem Steel Corporation forff fo, 
A AT ANC TLL LDC OIC LIT TE —_———— titude of purchasers. The rush for 1919 furnished considerable aid and com. 
coveted certificates was intensified by fort to owners of steel shares. It re. d 
various rumors of fat stock dividends. vealed a striking degree of prosperity, St. 
Net income, after charges and Federj§ Ey 




















The American Car and Foundry Com- 


yc 2c Ser 

O ANSWER your question, to advise pany and the U. S. Steel Corporation are t#X€S amounted ag $15,356,860, This d 

you about your problems, to put our glamorously mentioned in this connec- *fter preferred dividends, 1s equal to . 
facilities (mechanical, statistical or tion. Brokers’ letters dwell in seductive $19.90 a share on the $59,862,000 “a's. 
personal) at your disposal—these are some terms on the large surpluses in the and “B’ shares. Results such as these Ma 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares treasuries of these two concerns. That *™Ply justify the sharp ‘ the value sh 
to ask for them. there is good ground for this sort of of the corporation’s securities. The “B’ ‘ 


certificates are quoted at 97%, or about Wa 
twenty points above the low record off Te 
two months ago. They were as low a 
553% in 1919. The annual dividend rate 
is 5 per cent. Charles M. Schwab, chair. 


talk cannot be denied. The belief that 
we are about to enter another long pe- 
riod of industrial prosperity seems to 
grow more confident from day to day. 











Mississippi Valley Trust Co. It is supported by the opinions of com- , 
petent observers, as well as by the ob- ™am of the board of directors, made the 
Member Federal Reserve System é ee ie s “a be, , k I 
Capital, Surplus ond Profits Over $8,000,000 vious facts of the general situation. The a ing —— ye part, - the = st 
as noi ‘ ms oe ron P 10olders: ‘One o le most important ab 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS Superior Steel Corporation, which paid nee beg rete at Gis 
a quarterly common dividend of $1.25 Geveropments rj hi nee ees €. 
three months ago, has raised the rate the building o , ener for carrying @ a 
to $1.50. President E. W. Harrison has {f0™ your Chilean property. Develop. 9 on 


ment of transportation facilities for J 
this source of supply of our raw ma- 
terial was suspended during the war, 


let it be known that the corporation is 
fully booked almost to the end of the 




















Saiatatare ne ee eee nee ne eee “nape nee year. 
. The - _ er ae _ but the work will now proceed as rap- th 
. llega ee a more idly as possible. Present indications i 
sel leas obstructive revt, despite isis are that our steel plants will be work- ’ 
1920 ee —s = gold oe ing to full capacity during the current is 
England. ; at this arenas $25,000,000 vear. All shipbuilding plants have booked fe 
of the precious metal is in transit to their entire capacity for 1920 and ce 








New York. Estimates of the inflow 
now range from $75,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000. An offsetting factor is the expor- 
tation of gold to Argentina. The down- 
ward tendency of exchange would indi- 
cate, however, that the end of the move- 
ment thither is approaching. 


siderable tonnage for 1921 delivery. Ex- 
port business of your corporation devel- 
oped through Consolidated Steel Corpo- ci 
ration has shown a_ steady increase 
throughout the year, all tonnage allotted ri 
for export having been sold. The boom . 
in silver stocks has come to a hilt, 4 





The weekly report of the New York seemingly. at 
clearing-house proved encouraging. The Our old friend, “Frenzied” Finance 
excess reserve amounted to $31,829,000, 
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; . . Lawson, is in bad, as a consequence. 
thus showing an increase of nearly [or he, together with four other oper- n 
$40,000,000. Occasional flurries in the ators and brokers, have been placed u- h 
call money rate are not viewed with real gor arrest. They are accused of giving 
uneasiness on the Stock Exchange. Un- false information concerning promo- p 
der existing conditions at home and 
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tions. Shares which had been advanced te 
abroad they cannot be avoided. There 4, $9 are down to a few cents. Law- ’ 
are mysterious cross-currents right 





son seems to have joined the ranks of h 
along. Tax payments were one of the Wall street farmers, for he gave his o¢- 
principal unsettling factors latterly. The cupation as a farmer and author. Now t 
sum total is estimated at $900,000,000. 
True to avowed intention, the Federal he 
Reserve Board and Federal Reserve Finance in St. Louis. ‘ 
Bank continue to watch developments Latest transactions in the St. Lous 
with a vigilant eye. They are opposed market for securities brought no impor \ 
to a boiling bull market. They put on tant changes in quoted values if excep 
the brakes when the movements upward tion is made of Wagner Electric Man- 
threaten to go beyond proper bounds. ufacturing, which advanced to 205, of 
Despite this, however, it is apparent that $35 above the record of a week age , 
the monetary situation is gradually right- Trading in this particular stock was no! t 
ing itself, ' large. The rise made it clear once mort 
A potently remedial factor is the re- that it is closely held by investors who 
markable betterment in the value of are anticipative of a considerably higher 
sterling exchange. Demand bills are dividend than the 8 per cent now 1 ef- 
quoted at almost $4 at present, as com- fect. Fifteen Ely-Walker D. G. com 
pared with a minimum of $3.18 a little mon were sold at $204.50 and $205 me 
over a month ago. Parity is $4,8665. other day. Some First National Bank 
The advance bespeaks substantial ex- stock brought $218, and five Mercantile | 
pansion in commercial intercourse not rust 375. The inquiry for shares 0 


A™= you making the most of YOUR thrift 
days? 


Do you “earn a little and spend a little 
less?” 


don't drop! 


Money in a savings account will do much 
to brighten the shadows of life’s evening. 








Your future is squarely up to you. 


Accounts opened and deposits made on or 
before April FIFTH draw interest from 
April FIRST. 


ONE fens ONE 


“*The Institutwon For Savings’? 


Mercantile Tryst Company 


Member Saves USGovernment f I mall pro- 
serve System Supervision only with G itai i i his class still is of rather sma 
= S wit sreat Britain, but likewise this 


with some other foreign countries. It portions. Advancing prices for bonds | 
synchronizes with vague reports of loans in New York have a stimulating influ- 
to Denmark, Switzerland, and the Ca- ence upon similar securities offering ™ 
nadian Pacific Railway Company; also St. Louis. 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 
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Local Quotations. 


Bid. ‘ Iske 7 
Boatmen’s Bank , . 128 129 
First National i) ee wes. 21 
American Trust seeeeeeee 130 135 
Mercantile Trust ; peenuius neanees 378 
Title Guaranty Trust..... . 73% ¥ 
United Railways pfd..... 7 7\V, 
dO 4S ceeeeeezeeeezernereetzeeseeees 48 48" 
Fast St. L. & Ss co Bisveviexsvetavie 50% oe 
Laclede SSS een 39% —— 
Fulton a 70 70% 
Certain-teed COM. -0--eeeseeevecnesensee senenecees 55 
Hy) ABE PEA noses consssssssetesnsieceseavs 87 88 
dd 20 PEGs -2nr.s...0200s-nserseceesee .. 80 me. 
Indiahoma RefQ.......-.---e 9 9% 
Kinloch Telephone 65..........2.-+ ses10--- 94 
Laclede Steel seceeseeteeeeeteccetessseetees i 
Mo. Portland Cement................ 80 81 
International Shoe com............ 148 7% a 
Brown Shoe COM.................--000+. 10034 101 
do pfd..... tiie Be  sidasrias 
Fmerson Elec. 2s re 99 100 
St, L. Cotton Compress....... 80 81 
Ely & Walker com................ ee. gids sees 
Scruggs | | - 8214 85 
do Ist pfd Se 70% 81 
Hydraulic P. Brick com 93¢ ov 
‘do pfd 54 55 
St. Louis Screw Faced 240 = 
{merican Bakery com 38 
ES ET 5” re 
Granite-Bimetallic ........... . 35 38 
National Candy com.................. 153% 154 
do 1st pfd.... ‘ i ee 
do 2d pfd Leaded valiiassvesepeenbantins 101 maceiaiee 
Wagner Electric .............-.- 165 175 
Temtor A mesadenvees hentcicodn ones 45 
9 one ee ies ww. «60D 101% 
Og 


Answers to Inquiries. 
H. F. Y., Kansas City, Mo.—The U. S. 
Steel common will undoubtedly go consider- 
ably higher this year than it did in 1919. The 
present quotation of 105 looks reasonable; in 
fact, rather cheap in view of the great earn- 
ing power of the corporation and the extra- 
ordinary undivided surplus of nearly $500,000,- 
000 on December 31, 1919. In case ‘of a fall 
below 100, add to your holdings. 

ot 


. 
Reaper, St. Touis—The 5% per cents of 
the City of Copenhagen, Denmark, are selling 
at 793g. While this seems a tempting price, 
it will, nevertheless, be more judicious for you 
to put your funds into American securities. 
You have your choice among many first-class 
issues which are/still selling at unusually low 
figures. Municipals, which are exempt from 
State and Federal taxation, should be espe- 
cially suitable to your purposes. 
?. 


bod 


Currovs, Paducah, Ky.—(1) Northern Pa- 
cific, quoted at 81, is regarded as an invest- 
ment stock of high intrinsic merits. It has 
been drifting into strong boxes for years. The 
risk involved is not sufficiently important to 
the attractiveness of the ruling 
(2) Pennsylvania Railroad general 
7914, will meet your require- 
& N. unified 4s, quoted 


is 
overcome 
quotation. 
4s, quoted at 
ments better than I,. 
at 8154. 


te 
F. R., Ft. Scott, Kans.—(1) Unless you 
need the cash, you should certainly retain 
your Missouri Pacific. The stock has been 
hanging back lately, but a further advance 
can safely be looked for. (2) Ray Consoli- 


dated Copper is one of the low-cost porphyry 
properties. It looks cheap at 20, despite the 
recent cut in the quarterly dividend from 50 
to 25 cents a share. Copper business is grad- 
ually growing better and a restoration of the 
50 cents’ rate appears probable in the second 
half of this year. Company’s financial condi- 
tion is strong. (3) Republic Iron & Steel 
os, rated at 89, are a good investment. Don’t 
take the company’s unfavorable annual state- 
ment so seriously. 

ote 
Question, Little Rock, Ark.—American 
Smelting & Refining common is not likely to 
lraw a higher dividend rate before the latter 
part of this year, say October 1. This not- 
withstanding, a further rise in the stock’s value 
seems probable, in view of the revival in the 
metal industry. Smelting has always sold at 
4 relatively high price, owing to conserva- 
tive management and unusually rich resources. 
Although the statement for 1919 disclosed a 
deficit, after dividends, of $1,085,000, it must 
be noted that for the second half of the year 
the net earnings showed satisfactory improve- 
ment, 
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Playing Both Ends 
“The way Japan plays politics with 
America reminds me of the story of the 
Jap and the jar,” said Senator Phelan 
recently. “An absent-minded Japanese 
Went into a store to buy a jar, and 


Noticing one turned upside down, 
blurted out: ‘How absurd! The jar 
4s no mouth” Turning it over, he 


Was once more astonished. ‘Why, the 
bottom’s gone, too,’ he exclaimed.” 


REEDY’S MIRROR 





Anticlimax 
McMackerel was defending a man in 
a murder case. The case looked hope- 


less; the prosecution was soon done. 
Then McMackerel rose. In a quiet con- 
versational tone McMackerel began to 


talk to the jury. He made no mention 


of the murder. He just described in 
vivid colors a pretty country cottage 


hung with honeysuckle, a young wife 
preparing supper, and the rosy young- 
sters waiting at the gate to greet their 
father on his return home for the eve- 


ning meal. Suddenly McMackerel 
stopped. He drew himself up to his full 
height. Then striking the table with his 
fist, he cried, in a voice that thrilled 
every bosom: “Gentlemen, you must 
send him back to them!” <A _ red-faced 
juror choked and blurted out: “By 
George, sir, we'll do it!” McMackerel, 
without another word, sat down, and 


ten minutes later the jury brought in a 
verdict of acquittal. The prisoner wept 
as he shook his counsel’s hand. “No 
other man on earth could have saved 
me as you have done, Mr. MeMackerel,” 
he sobbed. “I ain’t got no wife or fam- 
ily, sir.” 


oteets 
Metaphors 
“Scrambled eggs,” ordered a customer 
in a city market restaurant. “Milk 


toast,’ murmured his companion, who 
was not feeling well. “Scramble two 
and a graveyard stew,’ sang out the 
waitress with the Titian hair. * “Here,” 
corrected the second man, “I want milk 
toast.” “You'll get it, Buddy,” replied 
the girl. “That’s what they call milk 
toast down in Pittsburgh where I 
worked.” The two customers held a 
conference and decided to “put 
over” on the “hard boiled girl” from 
Pittsburgh. The first one wanted a glass 
of milk and the second a cup of black 
coffee. When the girl appeared to put 
a “set up” of restaurant artillery in 
front of the men the second man gave 
the following order: “A bottle of lac- 
teal fluid for my friend and scuttle of 
Java with no sea foam for me.” “Chalk 
one an’ a dipper of ink,’ shouted the girl. 
She didn’t even grin. 
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OWNERSHIP, 


one 


Manage 
the 


STATEMENT OF 


ment, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


Of Reepy’s Mrrror, published weekly, at St. 
Louis, Mo., for April 1, 1920, State of Mis- 
souri, City of St. Louis. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and city aforesaid, personally a, 
peared William Marion Reedy, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor and owner 
of the Reedy’s Mirror, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and be 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc.. of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of tie 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, William Marion Reedy. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Editor, William Marion Reedy, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Managing Editor, William Marion 
Reedy, St. Louis, Mo.; Business Manager, J. 
J. Sullivan, St. Louis, Mo. 

“ 2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock), William Marion Reedy, 1409, 915 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 
WiLLtAM Marion Rerpy, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me _ this 
24th day of March, 1920. 
(Seal) MariE WALTON 


My commission expires December 1, 1923. 
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AMERICAN 


Week Beginning Sunday Night, 
Matinees Wed. (Pop) and Sat. 


APRIL 4 





GEORGE 


C. TYLER 
PRESENTS 


MAY IRWIN 


In the Happiest of all Merry Hits 


ON THE HIRING LINE 





THIS WEEK ~ 


RUTH CHATTERTON 














SHUBERT - JEFFERSON 


St. Louis’ 
Leading Playhouse 








Week Beginning Sunday, APRIL 4th—Seats Now 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


The Piquant, Hilarious, Rollicking 


PARLOR, BEDROOM 
AND BATH 


The Funniest Farce Ever Written 


‘‘Every Little Room Has a Romance All Its Own”’ 


Nights, 50c--$2.00. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 50c--$1.50 
SEATS ALSO AT CONROYS, 1100 OLIVE 








Mats., 15c to 50c. 





1% VAUDEVILLE 





(Orpheum Circuit) 
2:15—-Twice Every Day—8:15 
Eves., 25c to $1 


Mabl—_FORD SISTERS —Dora 
OWEN | JOHNNIE 
McGIVENEY FORD 


WALTER WEEMS WATTS & HAWLEY 
{The Walters Herbert’s Spectacle 





Wyatt’s Scotch Lads and Lassies 








Gayety Theatre 


THIS WEEK 





BOSTONIANS with FRANK FINNEY 


Next Week, THE ORIGINAL “BILLY WATSON”’ 


TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 














Nine Acts 





sun t wane 1-BUC 


Junior Theatre, Orpheum Circuit 
of Good Vaudeville 


Show Never Stops—I1 A. M. toll P.M. Daily 


and Pictures 





LITTLE CARUSO & CO. 
**A NIGHT IN VENICE’’ 
Galletti’s Monks Brady & Mahoney 
Rawson & Claire 
Bill Robinson Angelo, Armento & Co. 
Lee & Lawrence 
Will Morris The Dohertys 
Pathe News ‘‘Great Nickel Robbery’’ 


| 
| 
— x 














Five Big Acts 


The New Columbi 


PRICES, 1 


THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 
11 a. m.—Cease——less——11 p. m. 


5c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Latest Features 











STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


Jack Reid’s Record-Breakers 
Next Week, FRENCH FROLICS 


SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 
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The Post-Dispatch is the ONLY paper in St. Louis that 
receives and prints the old reliable Associated Press Re- 


ports. 


The news of the world in pictures EVERY DAY in the 
Post-Dispatch picture section. 


I 
I 


give Post-Dispatch readers first hand ne 
events EVERY DAY. on ae Se ee 


Advertisers used 1,423,800 agate lines in the Post-Dispatch 
last month (February), in spite of thousands of lines omit- 
ted on account of shortage of print paper. MORE THAN 
300,000 LINES MORE THAN ANY OTHER ST 
LOUIS NEWSPAPER. 





Special writers and correspondents in all parts of the world 





The Post-Dispatch sells more papers in St. Louis and 
suburbs every day in the year than there are homes in the 
city. 
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